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For the Companion. 


‘Tt’s Miss ’Liza,” said Sam, with a fresh explo- 
sion of laughter. ‘I came through the alley just 
now, by their back fence, and I heard the 
of a saw going in a queer, jerky way; sol put 
my eye to a knot-hole, and—what do you think ? 
There was Miss ’Liza herself, working away with | 
saw and saw-buck like a Trojan! If beats all the 


wood-sawing I ever saw. And the funniest part 4) q 


of it is, that she’s rigged out in her father’s old 
trousers and dressing-gown. It’s a fact, Hal. 
Trousers! actually trousers!” 

Knowing Miss ’Liza, Harry saw the joke, and 
joined heartily in Sam’s laugh. 

“T want you to see her. Words don’t do the 
subject justice. We'll climb up on the stable 
in Wilkins’s lot, where we can get a good look 
into the yard. She’ll have her back to us, and 
if we can keep from laughing, she won’t know 
we are there.” 

The boys at once ran to the alley, and 
perched on the top of the low cow-stable, screened 
somewhat from view by a hay-rack, they had a 
fair view of the scene Sammy Wilson had found 
so funny. 

They saw a tall, gaunt, homely old woman, 
whose thin locks of grizzled hair were sur- 
mounted by a black bobbinet cap, tied with pur- 
ple satin ribbon. She wore a pair of coarse 
gray cloth trousers, and over them was drawn a 
pair of large clumsy old boots. 

The garment that covered the upper part of 

__ her body was a dressing-gown, designed origi- 
— = Poaraa fa. voilean™ 

“fabric once bright with red and yellow figures, 
but now faded and discolored. It descended to 
her knees, and was large enough to have in- 
closed two women the size of Miss Eliza. 

The sleeves were turned up so as to allow free 
play to the saw, which her unpractised hands 
were drawing up and down with a jerky, irreg- 
ular motion, that, with a great deal of muscu- 
lar exertion, accomplished very little work. 

It was a sharp November morning. There 
was a chill wind blowing that sent the purple 
cap-strings and the red dressing-gown flapping 
to the breeze with unpardonable familiarity. 

Viewed philosophically,—as Miss Eliza prob- 
ably viewed it,—the costume was not objection- 
able, being decent, comfortable and suited to 
her occupation. But Harry and Sam were not 
philosophers. What they saw was—a woman 
in trousers. Miss Liza in old Father Mans- 
field’s well-known trousers and dressing-gown. 
There were the positive, comparative and super- 
lative degrees of funniness to the boys. -No 
wonder they laughed. 


~~? Wnty « 
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The Mansfields, father and daughter, were as | 


familiar to them as the old schvol-house itself. As|to see her shivering by 
| an empty stove. 


long as these sixteen-year-old boys could remem- 
ber they had often seen old Mr. Mansfield hobbling 
around, stiff with rheumatism, 
half-blind, clad in that identical old dressing- 
gown. 


half-deaf and | 


It was only a few months ago that the old man | 


had died, and Miss Eliza had gone on living by 
herself in the little tumble-duwn cottage that, so 


How she managed to “make both ends meet,” was 
a problem the wisest gossips of thc town had failed 
to determine; but she did do it somchow. 

She kept out of debt, did not ask for help, and 
was, moreover, a respected member of society, a 
good church-member, a teacher in the Sunday 
school, and the best of neighbors when sickness 
and trouble made her aid desirable. 

In her tidy but cheap black dress, with a bon- 


| and looking round, saw the layghing faces that 
| were peeping down upon her. 
THAT WOODPILE. | looked bewildered. Then her face grew red up to 


sound | business have you up there ?” 


| and—and the trousers ; 
far as the public knew, was their only possession. | 


For a moment she 


the very roots of her gray hair, and a pained look 
was in her eyes, though she called out angrily,— 
“Be off with you, you young spies! What 


A fresh roar of laughter from Sam was the only 
answer. 





“Tt’s dreadfuT fun- 
ny, isn’t it, to see an 


woman sawing 
wood? You’d think 


off 
it funnier, I suppose, eK 


VY, 
b 


Harry 
Lennox, I am surprised to 
see you doing so ungen- ad 
tlemanly an act. You = 
ought to know better.” 


“It isn’t the wood-sawing, . Miss ’Liza,” Hal | 


managed to sputter out. 


” 


“Tt’s the dressing-gown 
and the two boys laughed 
until they were in danger of sliding off of the 
roof. 

A grim smile began to relax Miss ’Liza’s feat- 
ures. The merriment was rude, to be sure, but it 
was so hearty and genuine that it became conta- 
gious. “Get along with you!” she said, as she 
resuined her saw. “Go home and saw wood a 
while in petticoats yourselves, and see how you 
like it.” 

The boys clambered down and hurried off to 


net whose shape and texture a rusty crape veil | school, the second bell ringing before they reached 


charitably shrouded, she was a well-known figure 
to the boys; and old and homely as she was, 
neither her oddity, nor that of her father, in his 
baggy trousers and gay dressing-gown, had ever 
struck them as being particularly funny. It was 


| 


the school-house. , 

“The Debating Society meets to-night,” Sam 
wheezed before they parted, ‘‘and of all the beauti- 
ful coincidences! The subject is ‘Woman Suf- 
frage.’ I'll make a hit by discussing Miss ’Liza 


the unexpected and ridiculous blending of the | in trousers. Don’t you speak about it, Hal, be- 


two odd figures that opened their eyes to the com- 

ical points in each, and formed a combination that 

no boy’s gravity: could be expected to sustain. 
For some moments they viewed the scene, sup- 





fore the time comes.” 

Harry made no reply, and in spite of the hearty 
laugh he had lately enjoyed, his merry face was 
| unusually grave as he went through his school- 


pressing by strenuous exertion their laughter. But | duties that day. Somehow or other, now that 


at last, a smothered burst from Hal, chorused by 


| Miss Liza and her saw were no longer before him, 


a wheeze and a snort from the “Porpoise,” be- | the fun of what he had witnessed was much less 


trayed their presence to Miss Eliza. 


striking, and the vision of the purple cap-strings 


She started, gave an exclamation of dismay, | and red dressing-gown was much less vivid in his 











mind than the memory of the tired, care-worn old 
face, blushing with embarrassment, and the eyes 
that looked as if tears were not far distant from 
them. 

The idea began slowly to dawn upon him that 
if Miss ’Liza wore an ugly and disfiguring garb, 
and sawed wood on a cold November morning, she 
did not do it asa matter of choice or pleasure. 
He began to think; and the result of his reflec- 


~ 


tions was that when school was dis- 
missed he hurried off in advance of his 
classmates, and instead of going home 
he went to the cottage of Miss Eliza. 

His knock at the door was answered by the 
lady herself, attired now in her usual respectable 
black garb. ; 

“Well, sir,” she said, sharply, flushing as she 
spoke. 

Hal flushed, too, and looked very sheepish as he 
stammered out, “I’ve called to apologize, Miss 
*Liza. I was very rude this morning. I—I’m 
sorry, and ashamed of what I did.” 

Miss ’Liza’s sharpness vanished. ‘I don’t know 
that you have any need to be,” she said, good- 
humoredly, “specially now you have made your 
excuses. Iexpect I do look like a figure of fun 
in that morning rig of mine, but I never thought 
that anybody would be likely to see me in it. The 
dressing-gown has been a-hanging in the closet 
these three months, of no use to anybody, and it’s 
warm and comfortable, and handier than a wo- 
man’s rig to do up the morning chores in; and 
then it saves better clothes, you see, and of course 
that’s an object when folks don’t have very many.” 

“Certainly,—of course,” said Hal, the good 
sense of Miss ‘Liza’s explanations striking him 
forcibly. 

**Will you come in?” 

“Oh! thank you, no. I just stopped to tell you 
I didn’t mean to be rude, though I know [ was. 





If you'll excuse me, I'll be off now.” 





“Of course I’ll excuse you. I’d have laughed 
myself if I had been in your place. La, child, how 
much you did look like your mother, just now!” 

Harry's mother had been dead for many years; 
so long, indeed, that he hardly remembered her, 
and he had a good step-mother whom he loved 
dearly, who had never let him feel his loss. But 
still, the memory of his own mother was a dear 
and holy one to the boy, and in reply to Miss 
Eliza’s last words he asked, quite eagerly,— 

“Did you know my mother ?” 

“Oh yes, I knew her well,” said Miss Eliza. 
“We went to school together. She was always a 
good friend to me, though I was older than she. 
When I saw that look of your mother’s on your 
face, it brought back old times as if they 
were only yesterday.” 

“IT aim sorrier than ever, now, that I 
laughed at you,” said Harry. 

Miss ’Liza patted him gently on the arm. 
Don't talk about it any more. We'll forget 
that it ever occurred. But, Harry, if I were 
you, I wouldn’t go too much with Sammy 
Wilson. He won’t do you any good. You 
don’t mind my saying so, do you ?” 

“Oh no! Certainly not. I’m much oblig- 
ed to you, and I'll remember,—I will, in- 
deed. Good-by, ma’am;” and Harry pulled 
‘off his hat and took leave of queer old Miss 
*Liza as respectfully as if she had been a 
duchess. 

The “Phi Kappa Debating Club of Frank- 
linville” was unusually well attended that 
evening. The meetings"were attended only 
by. the academy boys, the regular meimn- 


The subject of the debate that evening was 
a popular one, and the best speakers of the 
society were to occupy the floor, so that the 
little room above Mr. Flint’s grocery-store, 
in which the Phi Kappa held its meetings, was 
well filled. 

“Should Woman Exercise the Right of Suf- 
frage >” was the momentous question. 

Jackson Gillespie, the best debater of the soci- 
ety, opened on the affirmative, while *‘Porpoise” 
Wilson, who, spite of his asthmatic troubles, was 
the society's readiest impromptu speaker, led the 
negative. 

Gillespie did himself and his subject ample jus- 
tice. He was concise, clear and logical, and 
brought forth his arguments one after another 
with accumulating force, until, when he took his 
seat, it was the almost unanimous opinion of his 
audience that the Porpoise would be “nowhere.” 

Sammy took the floor. He was too sharp to try 
to attack the self-evident truths advanced by his 
opponent, and his line of defence was quite difter- 
ent from what had been anticipated. He merely 
presented the merits of his own side of the ques- 
tion, but so forcibly, and with so much humor, 
that in the laughter with which his “hits” were 
received, Gillespie’s “‘clinchers” were almost for- 
gotten. 

Finally, after an ambitious description of the 
state of things, that must ensue when women were 
allowed to vote, Sam brought forward as an illus- 
tration of the evils he prophesied, the scene he had 
that morning witnessed. He told his story well. 
Miss ’Liza was well-known to every person pres- 
ent, and his description brought dewn the house. 
He took his seat amidst roars of laughter. 

It was the custom with the Phi Kappa to allow 
any of its members to “offer a few remarks” after 
the regular debate was closed, and when Harry 
Lennox took the floor a moment later, he was 
weil received; for, though not considered brilliant 
in debate, Hal was personally a great favorite 
with the club. 

‘In the few words I have to say to you,” he be- 
gan, “I shall not dwell upon the arguments pre- 
sented on either side by the gentlemen who have 
so ably debated the subject of the evening. All 
that I wish to do is to make a few cominents on 
the little incident so laughably used by Mr. Wil- 
son as illustration to enforce his position. I, too, 
witnessed the scene of which he has spoken, and 
can testify to the accuracy of his account. So far 
as I can remember he has, in the words of the im- 
mortal Shakespeare, nothing extenuated, nor has 
he set down aught in malice. His word-picture 
fully presented the scene we both witnessed—as 
he saw it, and it certainly was a laughable scene 
—from his point of view. 





“I have a remembrance that at the time of its 
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occurrence I, too, saw a place where the laugh 
came in, and that I laughed then as you have 
done in listening to his account of it to-night. 

“But, gentlemen, another view of this scene was 
presented to me, which Mr. Wilson failed to no- 
tice, and which has made upon my mind an im- 
pression so much deeper than the other, that, with 
me, the funny part has been almost obliterated. 

“From this second point of view, gentlemen, I 
saw before me a woman—a good woman—a kind, 
pious, modest, useful woman, and a woman who 
is also old, poor, friendless and lonely. 

“She has grown old in a life of toil for the good 
of others. She has been throughout a long and 
useful life a good friend, a good daughter and a 
good neighbor. 

“I saw this woman in her poverty-stricken old 
age, clad in clothes unsuited to her sex, that she 
wore with reluctance, and shrunk from exhibiting 
herself in, and which dyed her cheeks with a flush 
of womanly shame when she knew that other eyes 
had seen her. 

“1 saw this woman, careworn, gray-haired, cold 
and weary, engaged in a task far beyond her 
strength, unsuited alike to her sex and age, and, 
to use her own words, I found it just as funny to 
see her sawing wood, as it would be to see her sit- 
ting, shivering, by a fireless stove; just as funny, 
and no more 80. 

“In conclusion, gentlemen, I tell you plainly 
that, instead of a smile, every man and boy in 
this town should have a feeling of regret when the 
picture is presented to them of this old woman, | 
whom we all respect, sawing her own wood. And, 
boys, I move that we resolve ourselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole, to saw what is left of that 
cord of wood the first night we can find a chance 
to do the job without her finding it ont.” 

A furore of applause followed this motion, in 
the first interval of which Sam ‘Wilson arose, say- 
ing, “I will second the motion if 1 may be allowed 
to offer an amendment.” 

Harry signified his assent and Sam continued,— 

“Gentlemen, | yield to none of you in my ap- 
preciation of the pathos of Mr. Lennox’s remarks, 
but there is a point at which even my appreciation 
pauses. However willing my spirit may be, my 
flesh is weak, and for reasons which I am sure 
you will excuse me from speaking about, I de- 
cline to enter into an engagement to saw wood for 
Miss ‘Liza or anybody else. The amendment I 
propose is that we resolve ourselves into a com- 
mittee of the whole to saw Miss ‘Liza’s wood—or 
to hire somebody else to saw it for her. Totestity 
my inclination towards the latter course, I con- 
tribute this silver dollar—the last of its clan— 

*s mowing a wood-sawycr.” 
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place, you,see, though his skin was ian oo 
manners not over-dainty. 

The hat went around briskly, and with right 
flattering results. 

“We'll raise enough to buy her her winter’s 
wood!” cried Harry, exultantly, all pretence of 
Parliamentary forms having by this time come to 
an end, and the committee of the whole speaking 
as with one voice, i. e., all talkingtogether. ‘The 
money shall go for that, and the wood-sawing | 
shall be a gratis ob in spite of the Porpoise. He 
shali do his part of the work by holding a lantern 
for the rest of us.” 

The amendment was agreed to, nem.con. There 
came a night shortly after when, as she so often 
did, Miss *Liza went to sit up all night with a sick 
neighbor. This was the opportunity which the 
Phi Kappa had waited for, and they availed them- 
selves of it to such good purpose that when Miss 
"Liza, sleepy and tired, came home in the gray of 











the morning after her night’s vigil, the first thing 
she saw upon stepping out of her back door was 
a comfortable shed-full of good, dry, hickory wood 

-sawed, split and piled—quite sufficient to last 
her through the winter. | 

Miss ’Liza pushed her spectacles high upon her 
forehead. ‘For the land's sake!” she cried; then, 
after a moment’s meditation added, “It this don’t 
beat all!” 

She picked up an armful of wood and went in- | 
doors again. She started her fire and stood gaz- 
ing down at the comfortable, crackling blaze. 
“Sure as you’re born,” she said, addressing some 
auditor visible only to herself, ‘this is one of 
Harry Lennox’s capers. He’s got his mother’s 
heart, as well as her face; God bless him—or any- 
body else who did it!” 

Then Miss 'Liza sat down in her rocking-chair 
by the warm fire and indulged herself in a good, 
comfortable cry. M. R. Hovsekeerer. 


—___-@o—__——__ 


Over-TRAINED Princes.—Young princes and | 
princesses must find it irksome to be under tutors, 
as most of them are, who have never learned the 
wisdom uttered in the nursery line, “All work and 
no play makes Jack a dull boy.” 

It is said that Louis II., the present King of 
Bavaria, took an utter disgust in his boyhood to | 
history and politics, through the indiscreet zeal of | 
a professor who discoursed on these subjects in | 
season and out of season. 

He would say, pointing to a haystack, “Can | 
you guess what is the height of that?” ‘Thirty | 
feet,” perhaps the boy would answer. 

“Well, does the number thirty remind you of 
anything? Were there not thirty knights on both | 
sides at the ‘Combat des Trente’? Were there not | 





thirty tyrants at Athens ? Was there not a ‘Thirty 
Years’ War?” And so on, till poor little Prince 
Louis lost all pleasure in the sight of hay-stacks. 

Napoleon III.’s heir was also sorely teased by a 
couple of too-earnest tutors. One day he had been 
sent out to see a regatta on the Seine. 

‘*Well, what have you been doing ?” asked his 
father when he returned home. “Oh, we have 
been talking of triremes,” said the boy, wearily, 
“and I have heard the story of Duilius over 
again.” 





ter 
For the Companion. 


A PRAYER, 


O Father! aid us, that our lives we mould 


To please the loved ones who have passed heaven’s portal, 


And see with clearer vision than when mortal; 
From dross they will be free as purest gold. 
aii F. F. 

NOT AN EXPLOSION. 

“There! father, I’ve seen somethin’ to-night I 
never saw in all my life before!” and Mrs. Rim- 
mer set the candle down on the table by the light- 
ed lamp without first extinguishing it,—a sure 
sign of preoccupation of mind in a person of her 
economical turn,—and looked thoughtfully at her 
husband. 

“What is it?” asked Mr. Rimmer, arousing 
from his doze over the last Journal. It was a fic- 
tion of the family that “father” read evenings, 
but in reality he took cat-naps between the items. 

“T’ve seen a girl going to bed with kid gloves on, 
and it looks queer enough! I went upstairs with 
Cynthy to hunt out the pieces of your best trow- 
in the bureau drawer, and while I was a 
huntin’ for the pieces, Cynthy was gettin’ read: 
for bed; and the first I noticed she was a-standin’ 
there in her night-gown pullin’ on a pair of kid 
gloves. Old ones, they was, to be sure. 

“You know what queer notions folks’ll take into 
their heads, and it come over me that livin’ down 
country in them factory cities, where they’re so 
exposed to fire, she’d got a habit of goin’ to bed 
dressed up, as it ware; soif the house took fire 
in the night, she'd be all ready to be rescued and 
carried out! 

“Silly idee. of course; but that’s jest what came 
into my mind, and I said so. Says I, ‘Ye don't 
need tu be a grain afcared of fires as long as ye’re 
here at yer Uncle Peter's, Cynthy; for we al’ays 
cover up our fire nights, and we’ve no neighbors 
to ketch us a-fire from their buildin’s.’ 

“She just laughed, and says she, ‘Oh, it’s to 
save chapped hands, auntie.’ And then she showed 
me some stuff in a bottle, ‘glissereen,’ she called 
it,—looked for all the world like water,—that she 
said she rubbed on her hands afore she put on the 
gloves. That’s the way she keeps her hands so. 

att at¥. Pye wanideed "haw Itai . 
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lazy folks around her, if she does live in a city.” 
“Yes, Cynthy’s real smart to work; busy as a 
bee all the time, but her white hands and her soft, 
retined ways make her seem like a lady, only she 
aint a bit stuck up. I like Cynthy first rate, and 
I'm glad she took it into her head to come and 


|sce us; though it must seem kind of dull here 


with us old tolks. She’s a-goin’ over to Greenfield, 
umong the cousins there, next week. That'll be 
more lively for her. She seems to want to get ac- 
quainicd with all the relations.” 

“Wall, it’s « good while since Nathan moved 
away from here, nigh on to fifteen year ago. Cyn- 
thy was a little mite of a girl then, so it’s all the 
same as new to her here.” 

“T must say,” remarked Mrs. Rimmer, musing- 
ingly, atter a moment’s pause, “that I haint seen 
anything for a good while that leoked so queer to 
ine as it did to sce her puttin’ on them kid gloves 
to go to bed in.” 

“What did’ you say she called the stuff she 
used, mother ?” 

“Glissereen. 


Queer name, isn’t it? I said it 


} over and over again to myself, so as to remember 


it to tell to you.” 

“Some of these new-fangled inventions, I s’pose. 
Beats all what lots of new things there is now-a- 
lays! T can’t find near all the words in my old 
dictionary that I read in the papers.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rimmer had lived their quiet life 
together in their Northern New England home 


| jor twoscore years, on the outer edge, as it were, 


of the world’s busy sea, and out of the sweep of 
its rushing tides. No children had ever come to 
them to stir up the stiff formality and precision 
of their quiet home, yet they had grown into a 
way of calling each other “father” and “mother,” 
and never thought of any incongruity in so 
doing. 

This visit of their niece, Cynthia Rimmer, from 
“down country,” was a pleasant episode in their 
quict lives, and they enjoyed the breezy freshness 


| of the outside world which she brought with her, 


as much as she enjoyed their quaint ways and 
sayings, and their old-fashioned house, furnish- 
ings and fare. 

Cynthia went to Greenfield the next week, to 
return again to Uncle Peter's, however, before go- 
ing home. One evening, but a few days after her 
departure, the hired man brought home the jour- 
nal from the post-office, and Mr. Rimmer sat 
reading it, while his wife placidly knit his gray 
socks. All at once he woke up. 

“Mother,” he said, “‘what’s the name of that 
stuff Cynthy puts on her hands ?” 

“Glissereen. I al’ays remember that—it’s sech 
a queer name.” 


% 





‘Wal, now, here’s somethin’ almost the same 
name, p’r’aps the very same thing, that’s been do- 
in’ an awful sight of damage down in Central 
Ameriky. It’s exploded and blew up wharves and 
houses and killed folks and steamboats”—— 

“Good land!” ejaculated Mrs. Rimmer. 

Mr. Rimmer put on his glasses more firmly, and 
read aloud a detailed account of the awful nitro- 
glycerine explosion at Aspinwall which so shocked 
the world several years ago, when this true inci- 
dent in these two quiet lives occurred. Mrs. Rim- 
mer’s knitting lay all unheeded in her lap, as he 
read, while the hired man behind the stove lis- 
tened with eyes and mouth wide open in horror. 

Nitro-glycerine as a death-dealing agent was 
comparatively a new thing in those times, and we 
had not become familiarized, as now, with its ter- 
rible workings. 

“That was nitro-glycerine, you see, that did all 
that,” remarked Mr. Rimmer as he laid down the 
paper. ‘It’s just the same thing as Cynthy uses, 
all but the nitro.” 

“Mabbe it’s called nitro because it’s used 
nights,” suggested his wife, who being of a lim- 
ited education, went by sound rather than spell- 
ing. 

“Do you know whether Cynthy took her bottle 
with her ?” 

“T dassay she did, ’cause she’d want it to use.” 

“T hope she did; I feel safer to have it out of 
the house, anyway. Not tbat I want the folks at 
Greenfield to be blowed up, though.” 

“I’m goin’ up to see if I can see anything of it,” 
and Mrs. Rimmer arose, lit a candle, and went up 
stairs. A few minutes after she called, excitedly,— 

“Father !” 

Mr, Rimmer started up. 

“It’s up here, on her wash-stand. I know it by 
the bottle and the name. You’d better come up.” 

Mr. Rimmer went up stairs, and treading very 
cautiously, entered the spare chamber, where, on 
the wash-stand, stood the little two-ounce bottle 
half-full of glycerine. By the light of the candle 
held in his wife’s trembling hand, he bent over 
and spelled out the label. 

“That’s it!” he exclaimed, emphatically. ‘“‘Ex- 
actly the same thing all but the nitro, and that’s 
only a little word” —Mr. Rimmer would have found 
comfort, just then, in a four-syllabled prefix—“I 
dassn’t touch that bottle! It might be safe enough 
to handle, or I might jar it a little and it would 
blow me into inch pieces.” 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Rimmer felt safer when they 
were down stairs again. They talked the matter 
over in all its bearings before they slept. 

“It’s been here in the house a fortnight, a’ready, 


jand haint.done any barm, so p’r’aps it won't,” he 
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it wont du any narm to keep the “house as 
quiet as you can till she comes, mother, and not 
have unnecessary racket about. It’s best to keep 
on the safe side, al’ays.” 

“There! now, I did cal’late to tack down that 
carpet afore she come back, but p’r’aps I hadn’t 
better.” 

‘Don’t do it! I wouldn’t resk it. Jest tippin’ 
that bottle over on the wash-stand might send the 
whole house and all of us into eternity!” Mr. 
Rimmer was apt to speak strongly when excited. 

“Oh! I won't do it, father, of course not. I 
aint a-goin’ to jar this house for nothin’, with that 
air bottle in it. I'm glad of one thing—’taint a 
thunderin’ time of year. You know how a heavy 
roll of thunder’!! jar the house, soinctimes.” 

“I do hope Cynthy Il be back next week.” 

But that damscl found so much to enjoy at 
Greenfield, that three weeks passed away before 
she returned—slow und anxious weeks at Unclé 
Peter’s, though they spoke to no one of their fears, 
being half-ashamed to own to anybody that they 
were perhaps afraid of nothing. 

But it was noticeable that they avoided the 
spare chamber as much as though it had contained 
a case of small-pox, and if any household errand 
called Mrs. Rimmer into its vicinity, no cat after 
a mouse ever trod more gingerly than she. You 
might have imagined a baby perpetually sleeping 
somewhere in the house, so quict and subdued 
were the movements of the houschold. 

But one bright day Cynthia came back, and was 
received with open arms. Before she had been in 
the house fifteen minutes, Aunt Sarah broached 
the dreaded subject. 

“You didn’t take your glisserecn with you, did 
you?” 

“No, I didn’t, I meant to put it in my valise, as 
much as could be, and forgot it. You knew by 
the looks of my hands, didn’t you? I’m ashamed 
of them. They’re as rough as toads’ backs. I 
sent to two drug-stores while I was gone, but 
they didn’t keep it. Queer! It’s as common as 
water with us.” 

“Did you see in the papers what awful things it 
did down at Aspinwall?” asked Uncle Peter, in a 
hesitating voice. 

“Oh! that’s nitro-glycerine ; that’s very different 
from this.” 

“Are you sure?” asked Uncle Peter, solemnly, 
while Aunt Sarah added, briskly, ‘“‘“How do you 
know ?” 

“I don’t know what the difference is,” said 
Cynthia, candidly, “but I know this isn’t danger- 
ous. I’ve used it for years.” 

‘Did you ever pour any of it down and pound 
on it?’ asked Uncle Peter. ‘The paper says it 
explodes by concussion.” 





““Why, of course I never did,” laughed Cynthia, 
‘**but I shouldn’t be afraid to. I’d just as lief pour 
it all on the stove-hearth here, and pound it with 
a hammer.” 

“Oh! don’t,” said Aunt Sarah, shivering. 

“I’m going up-stairs to get it and try some, just 
to convince you I’m not afraid,” laughed Cynthia, 
running lightly up-stairs, and coming down again 
with the bottle in her hand, much amused to see 
how her anxious relatives now kept at a safe dis- 
tance from her. 

‘Don’t try it about the buildin’s,” said Uncle 
Peter, ‘and I would handle the bottle carefully.” 

“There’s a log down by the side of the road. I’m 
going down and pour some on that, and pound it 
with a stick.” 

“Bring the bottle back to the shed before you 
begin to pound,” said Uncle Peter. 

‘Don’t pour down more than a drop or two,” 
added anxious Aunt Sarah, “and do have a long 
stick.” 

Here the hired man interposed. 

“T’ve got a fish-pole fifteen feet long, right in 
the wood-shed,” he said. “You'd better take 
that.” 

If Cynthia had but known it, that fish-pole was 
one of John’s favorite possessions, and his loaning 
it to her at such a risk showed no ordinary inter- 
est in her welfare. 

Cynthia tripped off down the road to the log, 
and poured some glycerine on it, then came back 
to leave the bottle and get the fish-pole. “I’ve 
poured on as much as a large spoonful!” she 
called out. i 

Meanwhile Aunt Sarah went and carefully 
closed all the blinds on the side of the house 
toward the log aforesaid. 

“P’r’aps it’s a silly thing to do,” she said, with 
an apologetic shiver, “but it might save the win- 
der-glass.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rimmer and Juhn, from the win- 
dow in the back room, watched for the explosion 
with bated breath, while Cynthia went down, 
armed with the fish-pole, and raising it in her 
strong young arms, struck the log a vigorous blow. 

Well,—nothing happened, of course. The three 
timorous ones looked on with excited nerves, 
while she rained blow after blow on the unoffend- 
ing log without any result, then the more fully to 
convince her audience, she picked up a stout, short 
club, and going up close to the dread spot, be- 
labored it with still more force. Rosy and laugh- 
ing, she came back to the house. 

‘‘What do you think now, Uncle Peter? Is my 
glycerine the safe kind ?” 
“It must be, I guess. 

feel safer about it.” 


I’m proper glad itis. I 


it,” remorked J 


new discoveries,” said Aunt Sarah, with a sigh of 
relief, “but Ido believe there was more comfort 
livin’ in the old times, when there wasn’t so much 
to scare folks.” 
And I more than half think she was right. 
M. C. W. B. 
——__+0+- 


For the Companion. 


TREED BY ALLIGATORS. 

A singular adventure befell the late exploring expe- 
dition in Florida—the -party which made the trip to 
Lake Okeechobee in December of 1882. 

On the 6th of the month, the expedition reached the 
mouth of the Kissimmee River, where it debouches 
into Lake Okeechobee, after fifty miles hard rowing 
since sunrise. It had been a most fatiguing day. 

One of the boatmen in the barge had given out, and 
all the other members of the party were much ex- 
hausted. ‘To find a suitable spot for camping, was a 
mattcr of prime necessity; and as the boats emerged 
from the mouth of the sluggish stream, the eye of Maj. 
Williams—chief of the expedition—ranging over the 
wide, dreary expanse of morass, by chance fell on « 
little sandy spit, or point, off to the left, upon whick 
stood ten or a dozen mossy cy presses. 

Here they drew up their boats. It was the one dry 
spotin all this wet, sub-aqueous region, netted with 
watery labyrinths, and spread with interminable ex- 
panses of reeds and dun grass. And even this little 
spot was not always above water, the marks on the 
cypress trunks showing plainly that at high water the 
spit was submerged. 

The routine of camping out was soon in progress. 
Trecs were felled, fires kindled, tents pitched and long 
moss pulled for beds. 

Cesar, the colored cook, commenced his culinary 
preparations, carefully surpervised now by two of the 
party, who since the episode of a certain dish of alli- 
gator ragout, had taken it upon themselves to visé all 
meats in the ménn. 

The above mentioned “dish” bad come on the table 
upon this wise : 

One day they had all eaten and enjoyed a most deli- 
cious stew: 

“You’re a ‘brick,’ Cesar!” cried one of the party, 
passing his plate for the third time for the stew. 
“This stew would immortalize you in New York, or 
Paris, even! It hasa mixed flavor of flesh, fish and 
fowl. By the way, what kind of game was that? fish, 
wasn’t it?” 

Captain A. looked at Cesar and smiled. He was in 
the secret. 

*““Woll, you see, massa,’’ Caesar said, in an embar- 
rassed manner, ‘folks dat knows t’ings like massa cap- 
tain hyer, t’inks dar aint not’in’ better dan a young 
tender ’gator! Dar wasn’t no oder fish’’—— 


‘Alligator? Do you mean we've been eating alii- 
gator /” shouted Maj. Williams, casting a malignant 
look at the sable stew-manufacturer. Something with- 
in him, besides indignation, had risen, however, and a 
pallor spread outward from his mouth and nose. 

“T’'ll be the death of you, you black rascal!” cried 
another of the victims, with a very cadaverous face, 
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“Nothing but prejudice, gentlemen,” said Captain 
A., soothingly. “I give you my word, it’s nothing 
but prejudice. A young, tender alligator” —— 

“Don’t say alligator to me!’ shouted another of 
this whilom happy dinner party. 

‘They were not in an amiable frame of mind for some 
hours. Ever after that, Ceasar was kept under strict 
surveillance; and be was often interrupted at his 
labors. 

“Look here, Cesar, what on earth are you putting 
in that kettle?” the major called out upon this very 
evening of their landing on the sand-spit. 

“Now jest listen to de major!” Cassar expostulated ; 
‘jest caze I sprinkles a little kyan on de fish, he gets 
scared. Dar aint no ’gator handy ter-day, ef you was 
a-pinin’ and a-honin’ fur him. But sakes alive, I seed 
more’n a t’ousan’ stickin’ der black snouts outer de 
water, and a-nosin’ round byer.” 

“Oh, stop your talk, Cesar, and attend to your sup- 
per,” cried one of the hungry party. “If you don’t 
make haste, we will tie you out on the beach for those 
“gators’ you’re so fond of. Turn about is fair play. 
You’ve caught so many of the reptiles that they ought 
to have a chance at you.” 

“Ki, ki,” chuckled Cesar, “you all aint so fond ob 
findin’ fur yerselfs, dat you’d part wid me. I aint 
scared ob ’gators, nohow. I’se Florida-born, and I’se 
Florida-bred, and I’se libed ’longside dem reptiles eber 
sence I comed inter de world. Dey tuck off my gran- 
daddy’s arm; dat’s as near dealin’s as I want to hab 
wid ’em. No, I aint scared ob ’em, caze I neber puts 
myself in dere way. Dey is de meanest, cowardliest 
reptiles on de ’varsal world, and I’se gwine to keep up 
a big fire ter-night—to scare ’em away frum off dis 
hyer sandy p’int.” 

There was a roar of derisive laughter from the 
party. 

“No, Cesar isn’t afraid of ’gators; that’s plain!” 
laughed the major. ‘But don’t you be scared, I prom- 
ise to eat every one, hide and all, that climbs up here 
to-night.” 

Cesar said nothing, but be looked hard at the water, 
looked at the slight swell of the sandy spit, 
walked down to the landing-place, and came 
back shaking his head. 

“T doesn’t say de ’gators will crawl up,” he 
said; “but I say dey ken ef dey takes it inter 
dere ole black snouts ter try.” 

He threw more logs on the fire, which blazed 
up brightly. The scene illumined was a strange 
one; the gaunt cypresses, covered with long, 
gray moss, its festoons waving grimly in the 
night-breeze, the dark, level expanses of morass, 
and outside the spit, the still waters of this great 
unexplored lake, reflecting a dim glimmer of the 
faint stars. 

Many alligator stories were told by the camp- 
fire that night; but Ceesar’s outdid all others. 
The gentlemen were too utterly worn out to sit 
up late and soon retired to their tents. But 
Cesar positively refused to seek the protection 
inside the canvas. 

“No, sirree,” he said; “I aint gwine in no 
tent ter-night. I don’t mind dew, nor rain. An’ 
I’se gut ter keep my eyes on dat dar fire, so it 
won't die out. I kin take my winks ob sleep 
*tween times, but dat fire is got to keep alight, 
sure. I'll roll myself in my blanket rite hyer at 
de dore ob de tent, sol kin keep my eye on de 
fire.””” 

“Well, good-night, Cesar,’”’ said the major, 
sleepily, from within. ‘When the ’gator catch- 
es hold of that big foot of yours, pass the word, and 
we'll look round for you.” 

“Reckon when he gits a grip ob my foots, you’d bet- 
ter tak car ob yer own skin,” Cesar retorted, rolling 
himself in his blanket and preparing to take his “winks 
ob sleep ’tween times.” 

But unfortunately Caesar was very tired, and when 
he was tired his slumbers were so deep that a cannon 
fired near his head might fail to rouse him. 

About one o’clock in the morning the camp was 
aroused by a blood-curdling howl from its sable senti- 
nel and fire-tender. 

“Gators! gators! We’s gwine ter be eat! Dar’s 
five hunder million ob ’em crawlin’ round! I[’se gwine 
to climb up a tree, gemmen!” 

There was an animated scramble inside the two tents, 
and the party fairly tumbled out, amidst a chorus of 
excited shoutings,— 

‘‘Where are they? Where? where? 
guns gone?” 

It was very dark, yet not so dark but that black 
masses of moving objects could be distinguished, rush- 
ing and darting about; while the night air resounded 
to a hideous grunting and scuffling noise. 

One big fellow, making a dive past the rear of the 
outer tent, carried away the pins and lines. The whole: 
water - front seemed agog with the ugly, snapping 
brutes. The clack of their long jaws, and the swish of 
their horny tails on the sand, was frightfully sugges- 
tive. 

There was an instant’s frenzied search for the guns; 
and then the voice of Cassar, shouting, ‘Cut, gemmen! 
Cut fer yer libes! an’ climb a tree!” proved too potent 
an exhortation for any one of the panic-stricken party 
to resist. There was an instantaneous scurry and run 
for dear life, to the old cypresses—every one to the 
tree nearest him. a 

By the aid of the moss and branches, several had 
managed to get into a place of security, when the voice 
of the major was heard, shouting,— 

“How in the mischief am I to shin up this tree? I’m 
only up three feet yet, and the rest of the stem is as 
bare as the palm of my hand!” 

“Dig yer toes in de bark, Mars Major,” cried Cesar, 
who was sitting aloft in the same tree. 

‘Are you up there?” exclaimed the major. ‘Stretch 
down your arm here, or else let down a leg, so I can 
drag myself up.” 

“No, sar!”—his teeth chattering—“I aint gwine to 
make no ladder ob my legs, so you ken drag me down 
’mung dem raptyles. Mass Major [insinuatingly], 
*spose you tries anoder tree.” 

“Another tree! when the sand underneath here is 
covered with fifteen-foot alligators!” cried the incensed 
major. “Look here, Cesar, if you don’t help me, I'll 
choke you! I'll shoot you!” The major’s tone was 
deep and deadly. 





Where’re the 


Cesar did not stop to think of the impossibility of 


any person shooting him who djd not carry a pistol on 







his person, or that he couldn’t well be choked when his 
threatener was so far below; he was a grand coward, 
and could be frightened into anything. Scrambling 
down to a lower limb and stretching himself out on it, 
he reached one hand down to the bulky major, and 
by dint of hard pulling helped to land him on the 
branch. He returned, himself, with agility to his high- 
er roost. 

“Look here, H——, do you think I’m high enough off 
the ground?” the major demanded. “Seems to me 
I’m not, quite. You're always ventilating your knowl- 
edge of natural history. Now tell me if alligators ever 
take it into their heads to climb a tree.” 

“Not much acquainted with Florida alligators,” 
laughed H——. “Better ask Casar over your head 
there. If I had known anything about these reptiles, 
do you think I’d have walked blindfold into this trap? 
I’d have known they would swarm over this sandy flat; 
in fact, it belongs to them.” 

“But do they climb at all?” shouted the major. 

“Never heard they did; but you’d better get up as 
high as you can. If one of those saurians should get a 
good flirt at you with his tail, the expedition would 
weep for its chief.” 

“Hang their tails!’’ muttered the major. 
Cesar! make room for me on that branch. 
ing up.” 

“You'd better not, Mass Major!” yelled Cesar. 
“Why can’t you keep still, an’ not go cavortin’ ’bout 
dat ar way! Ef you comes up byer, dis ole branch 
gwine ter break, sure; an’ I’se ao cold an’ so scared 
dat I makes it shake awful. I’se got an ager fit an’ O 
Mass Major, fur massy’s sake stay whar you is!” 

“Shove along and bear a band here!’’ cried the ma- 
jor, insistently. ‘‘Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. I’m going to share your roost, Cesar. You’d 
better not grumble, or I’ll be tempted to pitch you 
down. I'll bet there’s a great big ’gator, with his 
snout turned to this very tree, watching for you, 

Cesar. He smells you. He’s got all his un- 
cles, his aunts and his cousins to avenge—all 
the ‘gators that you’ve swallowed in a hundred 


**Halloa, 
I’m com- 





flowers, and all that trash, could be treed by alligators 
about three o’clock in the morning, and the wind vlow- 
ing a gale! How on earth, major, did you hit upon 
this vile spot for camping?” 

“Only listen to the ungrateful wretch!” exclaimed 
the major. ‘“Didn’t you all drink my health and pro- 
pose a vote of thanks last evening, for the delightful 
camping-ground I had selected? Was there any 
choice, I’d like to know? If we had stopped in the 
wire grass, the alligators would have dragged us out of 
the boats!” 

“T hears ’em a-slappin’ inter the water!” cried one 
of the boatmen. ‘Hark! don’t you hear ’em splash?” 

Splash! splash! splash! went on for an hour. 

“How many do you think there were?” shouted the 
major. 

“A hundred,” “Five hundred,” “A thousand,” 
“Ten thousand,” came from the refugees in the differ- 
ent trees. 

“Forty million !’? Cesar shouted. 

As no one could see, everybody had a right to his 
opinion. 

In the darkness imagination multiplies dangers, not 
always as greatly as to Ceesar’s fancy, but far beyond 
the rule of reason. To our excited minds the alliga- 
tors were an army, and I donot doubt that they actu- 
ally were more numerous than we would have been 
willing to meet on an open field in broad day. 

Day dawned at length upon a miserable set of shiv- 
ering creatures. The foe had disappeared. One by 
one the party crawled down from the trees, stiff, hun- 
gry and cross. 

The tent was overturned, the provisions beaten into 
the sand, but ham and turkey had disappeared, either 
dragged pit by the alligators, or swallowed on the 
spot. 

Cesar managed to get a scanty meal, and under its 





TREED BY ALLIGATORS. 


stews! Here I am [scrambling up to the high limb], 
but where on earth are you, Cesar?” 

Cesar, with the agility of a monkey, had swung 
himself to a bigher branch. 

**I’se hyer, major,’”’ he groaned; “‘but don’t you try 
to come up. It’s a limber branch, an’ I’se feared it’ll 
gib way. O major! it’s awful to hear you a-jestin’ an’ 
a-gabbin’, an’ we uns all in sech a fix. You’ll bring a 
jedgment on us, sure. An’ I’se so awful cold!”’—his 
teeth chattered like snap-bugs. ‘“I’se so awful cold, 
gemmen!” 

“Do you think we are warm?” cried indignant voic- 
es from the neighboring trees. “Hello, H——! how 
long do you think those confounded things are going 
to keep us up here?” 

“How do I know?” shouted the irate H—. ‘Can 
I see them in this darkness? And if I could, what 
can I know of their intentions? I tell you I don’t 
know anything about alligators! It’s my private opin- 
ion, though, that we’ve intruded on their ball-room, or 
skating-rink, and that they’re going to keep up their 
revelry until broad daylight.” 

“If we had only found our guns, so as to fire among 
them!” cried a mournful voice from one of the trees. 
“Tt might have dispersed them. Then we could bave 
made up the fire and kept them off.” 

“If and if and if!” shouted H——. “But we didn’t 
| find them, and that nigger yelling us out of a deep 
sleep scattered our wits. I’ve a great mind to make a 
break for the tent and try to light a torch.” 

“Better not, H——,” said the major, seriously. ‘In 
the first place, I think they’ve overturned the tent, for 
I heard a crash and a bellow in that direction. Only 
hear them grunt and dive across the sand down there! 
You’re more than likely to stumble over them in this 
pitch dark. If any of you fellows have matches, sup- 
pose we set fire to one of those mossy branches? Then 
we’ll have light on the subject.” 

Just then there sounded a loud metallic clang, fol- 
lowed by hoarse bellows. 

“‘Dat’s de pots an’ tings!” groaned Cesar. ‘Dey’s 
done turned ’em ober. Dar wosa big piece ob ham 
an’ a roast turkey in one, an’ a pone ob corn bread in 
de oder. An’ de flour an’ de meal an’ de coffee an’ su- 
gar in a box right near! Oh my sakes! dar won’t be 
no breakfus’ fur us, sure! Dem slimy raptyles is done 
dragged derselves ober eberyting. I wish de pots had 
been red hot an’ burned ’em to deff!” 

There was a faint laugh at Casar’s doleful lament. 
A few jests passed, but the situation was a too misera- 
ble one. Silence, broken only by impatient groans, 
succeeded. They bad no idea of the time, but sup- 
posed it must be near morning. They were chilled to 
the bone and cramped by their position, but there was 
no light in the east as yet. 

“Talk of Florida being a land of perpetual sum- 
mer!” growled L——, with his teeth chattering. ‘I 
wish one of those confounded fellows who is always 
writing about the balmy breezes of Florida, the land of 





reviving influence the party made merry over the 
| night’s hardships and journeyed on. 
M. B. WILLIAMs. 


—_—_—_—+o+—____—_ 
WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS. 


Roll, planets, on your dazzling road, 
Forever sweeping round the sun: 
What eye beheld when first ye glowed! 
What eye shall see your courses done! 
Roll in your solemn majesty. 
Ye deathless splendors of the skies! 
High altars from which angels see 
The incense of creation rise. 


Roll, comets! and ye million stars! 
Ye that through boundless nature roam; 
Ye monarchs on your flame-wing cars; 
Tell us in what more glorious dome— 
What orb to which your pomps are dim, 
What kingdom but by angels trod— 
Tell us, where swells the eternal hymn 
Around His throne, where dwells your God! 
GOETHE, 
ee 


For the Companion. 


WONDERS OF THE SUN. 


What astronomers have learned about the sun is 
so wonderful that many find it difficult to believe in 
such marvels as real facts, not less certain than what 
we can learn about a flower, a rock, or an animal. I 
am going to describe some of these wonders. 1 can- 
not explain how they have been found out, or why the 
astronomer is certain of their truth; but I can promise 
not to describe as certain what is in any degree doubt- 
ful, so that where I do not tell you there is doubt, you 
may rest fully assured of the truth of what I say. 

The sun lies about ninety-three millions of miles 
from the earth. A train travelling five hundred miles 
in a day, which is about the rate at which the train 
from New York to San Francisco travels (neglecting 
stoppages), would take about five hundred years in 
travelling this enormous distance. The sun’s light, 
which travels at the rate of one hundred and eighty-six 
thousand miles in a second, takes nearly nine minutes 
in reaching us from the sun; so that if the sun suddenly 
became dark, or any other great change happened to 
his orb, nearly nine minutes would pass before we be- 
came aware of the fact. 


Enormous Size and Power. 


It will easily be guessed that, lying at this enormous 
distance, the sun is of enormous size. You can hide 
the sun with a one-inch globe, set eight feet from the 
eye, or with a ten-inches globe set eighty feet from the 
eye, or with any globe set one hundred and eight times 
its own diameter from the eye. This shows that the 
sun’s diameter is one one-hundred-eighth part of his dis- 
tance, or, roughly, about eight hundred and sixty thou- 
sand miles. This is about one hundred and eight times 
the diameter of the great globe on which we live. 

It is a curious chance, by the way, which causes the 
same humber, one hundred and eight, to appear twice 





in this way. We may thus obtain a useful help to the 


memory. For since the sun’s distance exceeds his di- 
ameter one hundred and eigbt times, or in the same 
degree that three yards exceeds one inch, while his 
diameter exceeds that of the earth in almost exactly 
the same degree, it follows that: 

First, if the earth is represented by a one-inch globe, 
the sun on the same svale will be represented by a 
globe three yards in diameter. And secondly, if the 
sun is represented by a one-inch globe, the sun’s dis- 
tance on the same scale will be represented by a dis- 
tance of three yards. 

The sun has a surface equal to about eleven thousand 
six hundred times the surface of the earth, which, as you 
know, contains about two hundred millions of square 
miles. His size exceeds that of the earth no less than 
one million two hundred and sixty thousand times. But 
size without strength would be nothing. The sun has 
to govern the family of worlds travelling around him. 
This he does by pulling them continually towards him, 
though they are not actually drawn closer to him,— 
just as a man is always pulling towards him a weight 
which he swings round his head with a string, though 
the weight always remains at the same distance from 
his hand. It is the wonderful power possessed by all 
matter of drawing towards it other matter (a power 
which we do not at all understand, I must remark), 
which thus enables the sun to act asa ruler of the 
family of bodies called the solar system. 

His enormous size might lead you to think he was 
even more powerful as aruler than he really is. He 
is one million two hundred and sixty thousand times 
larger than the earth; but he enly contains about three 
hundred and thirty thousand times as much matter. Still 
even this is enormous, and means enormous power. If 
the earth had such power, the quantity of matter in a 
pound would press downwards with as much force as 
three hundred and thirty thousand pounds’ 
weight at present. A man who weighs ouly one 
hundred pounds would in that case weigh 
thirty-three millions of pounds, or would in fact 
be crushed perfectly flat by his own weight. 

It is this tremendous power residing in the 
sun’s mass which enables him to guide the 
planets in their paths, so that they never retreat 
too far away from him and 80 receive too little 
heat, nor draw too close to bim 80 as to receive 
too much. 

Light and Heat, 

But again, neither size nor power would make 
the sun a fit ruler of the solar-system, without 
light to illuminate bis family of worlds and heat 
to warm them. Let us see how much light and 
how much heat the sun gives out all the time. 

To get a good idea of the sun's light we must 
remember his evormous extent of surface. The 
earth’s surface coutains two hundred millions of 
square miles; the sun’s is eleven thousand six 
hundred times greater. Each square mile con- 
tains about three milhhons of square yards, each 
square yard about one thousand three hundred 
square inches; whence it follows that there are 
roughly eleven thousand six hundred times 
two hundred million times three million times 
one thousand three hundred square inches in the 
sun’s surface, ar in round numbers 9,000,000,- 
000,000,000 000,090 square inches. 

Now each of these gives out about six hundred 
times as much light as the glowing piece of lime 
in the oxyhydrogen lantern used to obtain bril- 
liantly illuminated magic-lantern pictures, aud 
more than one bundred times as much light as 
the small but intensely brilliant electric are when 
obtained of the utmost possible splendor. The whole 
surface of the sun gives out instant by instant at 
least as much light as a million millions of millions of 
millions of electric lights. 

The heat given out by the sun ia as great as we 
might expect when we see this enormous emission of 
light. Experiments made by Sir John Herschel at one 
time and by M. Pouillet at another, show that the heat 
falling on a single square mile only of the earth's 
surface—the sun being overhead — would melt twenty- 
six thousand tons of ice in an hour. 

Now the earth receives about fifty million times as 
much beat as this, the size of a circle just large enough 
(set squarely to the sun’s rays) to shield the earth from 
the sun being about fifty millions of square miles. But 
the earth only captures about one two-thousand-mil- 
lionth part of all the heat which the sun emits. Thus 
the total heat given out by the sun in an hour would 
melt two thousand six hundred millions of millions of 
millions of tons of ice in an hour. This corresponds to 
what would result from burning eleven thousand eight 
hundred millions of millions of tons of coal 
second. 

We can find (as it chances) a ready aid to the memory 
—at least if we remember, what has been already shown, 
that the sun’s surface is eleven thousand eight hundred 
times larger than the earth—by noting that if our earth’s 
surface were as hot as the sun’s, she would give out 
every second as much heat as would come from burn- 
ing a billion (that is a million million) tons of coal. 


in a 


The Composition of the Sun. 


Of what is the sun, so vast and powerful, so hot and 
so brilliant, made? It might seem hopeless to ask. 
Who could traverse, even in imagination, the vast space 
that separates our world from him, and bring back 
news, across the mighty gulf, of the various subetances 
that form his glowing orb? Yetscience has done this, 
and that so perfectly that we could scarcely be more 
certain even if our observers bad actually visited the sun 
and had brought back part of his substance for exami- 
nation under the microscope or in chemical laboratories. 

I cannot here fully explain how this has been done, 
But I may say so much as this: The light of the sun 
contains rays of all the colors of the rainbow, and a 
method has been invented for separating the red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and violet rays, 
from each other. When this is done it is found that 
rays of ceriain tints are missing from the light of the 
sun. Now some of these missing tints are known to be 
those which certain vapors and gases have the power 
of absorbing, as for instance, the vapors of iron, zinc, 
copper and so forth, the gas hydrogen, and other sub- 
| stances in the vaporous or gaseous form, We thus learn 
| that these substances are in the atmosphere of the sun, 

much as the vapor of water and the gases oxygen and 
| nitrogen are present in the atmosphere of the earth, 
| that is, in the air we breathe, 








| 
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It has thus been shown that hydrogen, sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, iron, aluminium, mangan- 
ese, chromium, cobalt, nickel, zinc, copper, titan- 
ium, and other elements, are present in the sun’s 
atmosphere. In another way, 
by noticing that certain tints 





tronomers of Galileo’s time called facu/, from a | 
Latin word signifying a torch. Much smaller | 
bright patches, mere dots in fact, of similar bright- 
ness are strewn over the general surface of the 

, sun. These are called the 





are extra strong in the sun’s 
light (instead of being absent 
or faint) it has been shown 
that oxygen is present (and 
probably also nitrogen) in the 
atmosphere of the sun, as in 





our own. 
And now let us consider the 
Z telescopic appearance of this 


tremendous mass, formed of 
these familiar elements, at 








rice-grains. 

But though they look very 
small, they are in reality of 
enormous size—certainly not 
less than three hundred miles 
in length and two hundred in 
breadth. It is believed that 
ninety-nine parts out of a 
hundred of the sun’s light 
and heat comes from these 
immense and intensely lumi- 
nous clouds. 








such a heat that our metals 
instead of being solid, 
as we know them, are 
turned into the form of 
vapor. 

In Figure 2, a pic- 
ture of the sun is pre- 
sented which shows 
how he appeared ina 
telescope of small pow- 
er with which I ob- 
served him (for the 
express purpose of 
drawing such a pic- 
ture) on September 25, 
1870. It happened that 
only two or three days 
later Dr. Rutherford, 
of New York, took a 
photograph of the sun, 
and the spots there 
shown are very similar 
to those I have pictured; so that the accuracy ot 
my drawing is confirmed by the unerring work of 
the photographic lens—- or by what Dr. De Ja Rue 
has called the unforgetting eye of the camera. 
However, in my picture the largest spot is a little 
larger than it should have been if drawn exactly 
to scale. 

Sun Spots. 

The spots on the sun were first discovered by 
Fabricius, Galileo and Scheiner, in the year 1610. 
At first the spots were thought to be opaque bod- 
ies travelling round the sun; but after awhile it 


was seen that they move in such a way as toshow | 


that they are on his surface. Thus it was found 
that the sun turns round on his axis as the earth 
does. The period in which he thus turns on his 
axis is about twenty-five days, though as you will 


see presently, we cannot be quite certain as to the | 


exact length of this period. 

xd that the spots ap- 
pen of the sun’s surface. 
i voles, nor hear that cir- 
cle midway between tiie poles, which corresponds 
with the equator of our earth. They appear, in 
fact, in those zones of the sun’s surface which cor- 
respond in position with the temperate zones of 
the earth. But a very singular circumstance has 
been discovered during the present century. The 
spots farthest from the solar equator take a longer 
time in going round than those nearest to that cir- 


cle. Judged from the former, the sun would seem 


to turn once round ou his axis in about four | 


weeks. Judged from the spouts ncarest his equa- 
tor, the time of a single rotation would seem to be 
little more than three and one-half weeks. So 


that it would actually seem as though the parts of | 


the sun near his equator turned round eight times 


in four weeks, while in the same time the parts of 


the spot zone nearest to the poles went round only 
seven times. 


Appearance of Sun Spots. 

The spots are not uniformly dark, but as can be 
seen from Fig. 1, are darkest at the centre. All 
around the dark central part is what looks like a 
sort of fringe, darker than the rest of the sun’s 
surface, but not nearly so dark as the central re- 


gion. Figure 1 gives an idea of the appearance of 


this outer fringe-like part of a spot. Only itis to 
be remembered that the fine streaks which appear 
to form this region are on a very large scale, cer- 
tainly not less than forty or fifty miles in cross- 
breadth, and two or three thousand miles in 
length. 

The spots seem to be depressions below the solar | 
surface, the outer part being the sloping sides of 
great saucer-shaped hollows. 

But there are not always spots on the sun. 


Sometimes for weeks in succession no spots can | 


he seen. It has been found that spots increase and 
decrease in number in a somewhat regular man- 
ner. From the time when there are none the spots 
gradually increase in number and in size, until at 
length the sun becomes as spotty as it is in Fig. 2, 
or even more. Then they begin to get fewer and 
fewer in number until again the sun is without 
spots. Then they begin to return, and so they 
grow alternately more and less numerous. The 
period in which all the changes are gone through, 
from a time when spots are most numerous to a 
time when they are again most numerous, is about 
eleven years. 
The Cause of Sun Spots. 

The cause of this periodic change in the state of 
the sun's surface has not yet been discovered. 
But the spots themselves are supposed to be re- 
gions where that surface has been intensely dis- 
turbed. Generally the parts of a surface near a 
spot are brighter than the rest, forming streaks 
and patches of intense brilliancy, which the as- 


Fia. 1. 





WONDERS OF THE SUN.—FIG, 2. 


When the moon comes be 
tween the earth and 
the sun, she sometimes | 
just hides the sun from | 





see all around the dark 
body of the eclipsing 
moon ruddy objects | 
looking like rosy 
mountains, clouds and 
flames. They were com- 
pared by those who 
first discovered them 
to garnets round a 
brooch of jet. These 
in reality belong to the 
sun, and are vast mass- | 
es of glowing gas, 
reaching twenty, thir- 
ty, forty, nay, some- 
times even eighty thou- 
sand miles above his 
Outside these again there can be seen 
during an eclipse a glory of light around the 
dark body of the moon, called the corona. This 
belongs to the sun, and is probably caused by 
tiny bodies travelling in ‘immense numbers (like 
clouds of dust) around the sun and illuminated 
by his light. Ricuarp A. Proctor. 


surface. 


——-—___ ~oo— a 


FLATTERY. 
bd man whose favor’s worth a thought, 
To flattery can’t descend; 
The servile sycophant is not 
Your lover or your friend. 
THOMAS GREEN FESSENDEN. 


——  — tor $$$ 
THE LECTURE SYSTEM. 

In the course of the past few years, a marked 
change has taken place in the system and the 
popularity of public lectures. In many parts of 
the country, and notably in Aigw England, the. 
| old- -fashioned lecture, intended to instruct as well 
as to interest, has been gradually given up, and 
to a large extent concerts, shows, character im- 
personation, whistling, and other light arts, have 
taken its place. 

Twenty years ago there was scarcely a town or 
a village in the Eastern States, which did not have 
its regular winter course of lectures. ‘These lec- 
tures were given by men of learning, eloquence, | 
jand assured fame; and in many instances, the 
| subjects which they chose were not only topics 
fitted to the time, but were such as to give solid | 
information and food for reflection to the hear- 
| ers. 


| In those days, when such intellects as Everett 
jand Phillips, Curtis and Emerson, Sumner and 
| Holmes, Gough, Beecher and Chapin, appeared | 
before audiences who were glad to be thrilled by 
their cloquence and to drink in their words of wis- 
| dom, the lecture lyceum was an agent of educa- 
tion, only second in importance to the school, the 
academy, aud the college. 

The popularity of the lyceum soon resulted in 
the organization of this form of recreation as a 
system and a business. Lecture bureaus were e¢s- 
tablished, and became an casy medium between 
| the professional lecturers and the local committees 
of the cities and towns. 

This bureau system now extends through the 
country. The bureau has its list of lecturers; 
issues its regular circulars; has its list of corre- 
| pondents in every locality where lectures are in 

demand; helps the lecturer to procure engage- 
| ments, and the local associations to make up their 
| courses ; and arranges the fees which are to be 
paid. 

| Of late years, the bureaus have added to their 
list of lectures, concerts and comedy companies, 
singers, bell-ringers, readers, character artists, and 
a multitude of ather performers whose vocations 
are quite distinct from the lecture. 

Besides these features, a change has taken place 
in the form of lectures and the nature of their en- 
tertainment, by the use of the stereopticon. Lec- 
turers have become very popular by illustrating 
their lectures upon the canvas, the lecture itself 
consisting of a rnnning explanatiun of the picture 
thus shown. 

The decline of the old-fashioned, instructive 
lecture, and the substitution of lighter and less 
useful forms of entertainment, is to be regretted. 
But happily there are some indications that the 
old system may, ere very long, be revived by oth- 
er agencies than those which once controlled it. 

These agencies are not the old lecture commit- 
tees, who used to rely on covering expenses and 
perhaps gaining a profit, but such wide-spread so- 
cieties, with philanthropic objects, as the Young 








Men's Christian Associations, the Grand Army 


Posts, the Christian Unions, and the church or- 
ganizations. 

It has become a custom in many church parish- 
es to have courses of lectures for the instruction 
of their members. ‘these courses are composed, 
usually, of lecturers who have something at once 
instructive and interesting to say; who take up a 
living topic, and so clothe it with fancy, illustra- 
tion and humor, as to make it attractive to the 
general mind of the audience. 

The Young Men's Christian Associations in 
very many places give, each year, a similar course | 
of lectures, and are doing so to a greater extent 
year by year; and this example is being followed 
by societies of a religious, benevolent, or special 
character. 

Thus the lecture system, while, in the old sense, 
it is declining, is being revived under new condi- 
tions; and as lectures ‘‘give not only the matter, 
but the man, the soul behind the substance, the | 
worker with his work,” and therefore far more 





view, and then we can | deeply impress the mind, than the mere reading of | commissioners 


instructive matter to one’s sell, the promise of their | | 
revival is a fact to be noted with pleasure. 


——~oe—__—_ 
For the Companion. 


DECEMBER. | 


It likes me well—December’s breath, 
Although its kiss be cold, 

Not yet the year is sealed in death, 
*Tis only growing old. 


Not yet the brooks ee e ceased to run, 
The rivers freely | 
And over flowerless fel lds the sun | 
Still wreathes a roseate glow. } 

| 

| 


Soft colors lie on meadow lands, 
In many a motley hue, 

And o’er the wild white waste of sands, 
Just now flocked pigeons flew! 


And on the cliffs’ cold crested height 
The goats, they gambol free, 
And swiftly comes a sudden flight 
Of swallows o’er the sea. 
Apostle-like, the fishermen 
Are mending sail and net, 
Whose voices ever and again 
To some strange song are set. 


In stranded boats the children creep 
To wait the coming tide 
And watch the foaming breakers leap 
Jpen the meadow’s side. 


The year is dying, ay, is dead, 

December's breath 

A glory and a glow can shed 
Irradiating death. 





A. T. L. 
~@> ——$—— 
LIFE INSURANCE. 

A subscriber asks us to give some practical in- 
formation in regard to life insurance. It is a very 
large subject, and would require for proper treat- 
ment much more space than we can afford to de- 
vote to it. 

The principle of life insurance is very simple. 
It rests upon the ascertained fact that there is, at 
any given age, an average chance of life. That is 
to say, for example, that of ten thousand people 
who are twenty-five years old, the average time 
they will live can be predicted with great accuara- 
cy. 

One who insures his life in a mutual eompany, 
becomes a partner in the company. He insures 
all the rest, and he is insured by all the rest of the 
members. If he dies before the average time, his 
heirs receive back more than he has paid the com- 
pany; if he survives beyond the average time, he 
pays out more than his heirs receive back. | 

This, of course, is a rough statement only, and 
does not take into account the fact that a large 
part of the receipts of the Company are used up 
in expenses and agencies; nor the other tact that 
as the persons insured are subjected to a rigid ex- 
amination, their average chance of life is greater 
than that of the general community. 

Furthermore, it is a remark which applies only 
to the ordinary “‘life policy,” so called, which re- 
quires the person insured to pay a specified pre- 
mium every year as long as he lives. 
ple of what are called “endowment” 
tine” policies is somewhat different. 
plain them hereatter. 

The first question which any one thinking of 
insuring his life should ask himself is, Is it worth 
while to do so? Or, put in other words, Is iife 
insurance the best mode of saving money for one’s 
family ? 

The question in either form is not one to which 
it is easy to answer yes or no. For itis a fact, 
that were a man to take the sum which his life in- 
surance costs him in annual premiums, and put it 
at interest in a savings bank, his heirs would, if he 
lived as long as the average length of the lives of 
persons whose lives are insured, have more to their 
credit than the amount of the policy. 

If he does not live quite so long, the difference 
will be small. If he lives longer, his estate will 
be a loser by the choice of the life insurance plan. 
And, of course, if the man dies soon after he has 
taken out the policy, the advantage in favor of life 
insurance is very large. 

But on the other hand, there are certain advan- 
tages which attach to life insurance under any cir- 
cumstances. It is easy to say that if one puts the 
amouht of the premium out at interest, he will do 
better; but will he put it out? 

The premium is due on a certain day, and must 
he paid then. Under the modern system, to be 
sure, few policies can be forfeited wholly by the 
failure of the insured man to continue his pay- 
ments. But a considerable part of the payment 
is forfeited. Consequently the insured man has a 
stronger inducement to make the effort required 
to meet the fixed payment, than he has to make a 
periodical deposit in a savings bank. ; 

Then, too, money which has been deposited in a 


The princi- 
and “ton- 
We shall ex- 





article. 


| treatment by the manager of a circus. 


bank may be drawn out in case of imaginary 
need, and the savings which had been so carefully 
amassed may be all used up before the time of 
real necessity arrives. But savings invested in 
life insurance cannot be touched. 

Without attempting to decide that either way of 
providing for the future is better than the other, 
we may say that each is a good way; and that 
every man ought, if possible, to adopt one or both 
of them while he can, so that his family may not 
be left in want when he dies. 

If one has decided to insure his life, the matter 
which he should first consider is, In what compa- 
ny? If he listens to agents, he will find that there 
are a great many companies, each of which is de- 
clared by its agent to be the most prosperous, of- 


| fers the best terms, is the safest and strongest, and 
| altogether the best. 


The truth is that there are many good compa- 
nies. There are also bad and unsafe companies. 
But many, “dl not most, of the States now have 
, Who are authorized to refuse per- 
mission to any company to do business within a 
State, unless its condition has been examined and 


| found satisiactory. 


Two States are particularly strict in their rules, 


| and refuse to admit companies which are allowed 


to do business in many other States. These are 
New York and Massachusetts. [t may be laid 


| down as a general rule that any company which 


is permitted to insure life in either of these States 


| is safe and strong. 


There are somé other matters connected with 
this subject which we must reserve for a second 
_——__~or— 

CIRCUS-RIDERS. 

A little boy known as Leo Carlo was recently brought 


into court in Philadelphia, to testify to bis brutal ill- 
The child— 





whose real name and parentage had been forgotten long 


ago—had been in the circus since his infancy, and was 
now in training for a bare-back rider. 
He charged that his master, as he called the mana- 


| ger, compelled him to ride an unbroken horse, that 


frequently threw him. Whenever this happened he 
was beaten, kicked, and at last the sharp spike with 
which elephants are pricked was plunged into his body. 

During the course of the trial, many noteworthy 
items with regard to circuses were brought to light. 
It was stated that to become an acrobat a child must 
be put in training as early as its third year. The 
master stands over the child with a whip during each 
lesson. - 

A few years ago a similar case gave the public a 
glimpse behind the curtain of the circus tent. The 
“woman with the iron jaw,’? who was noted for her 
enormous strength, had a child that she called her son, 
but had bought when he was a baby, and whom it was 
proved she systematically starved and drugged with 
gin to keep him below a certain weight. 

There are many of our boy-readers in country places 
who have been dazzled by the glories of the travelling 
circus.. The ring, glittering with lights, is fairy-laud, 
and the flying figures in velvet and spangles, the hap- 
py creatures who dwell thercin. These the boys envy 
with a fierce contempt of their own homes and work. 

They forget that the fun, iv all shows, belongs to 
the audience, the work to the performers. 

There is, perhaps, no trade which requires harder or 
more constant manual labor than that of the circus- 
rider. His days are taken up with rehearsals, he 
travels all night, and lodges in the lowest inns. The 
mistake of the fall at which he laughs and the clown 
jokes, will be punished behind the curtain by a whip- 
ping, if the rider is a boy, or if he is a man, by the 


profane curses of his employer, or by the lessening of 


his miserable wages. 

The white lead used in painting the face and head, 
in the case of two of the most celebrated of American 
clowns, brought on a softening of the brain and death, 
and almost inevitably produces some kind of cerebral 
disease. 

Stick to your farm, boys, or your schools! There is 
no tempting Dead Sea fruit as full of bitter ashes, as 
the lives of these gaudy creatures whom you so much 
envy. 

—---- - +e - —_—__——_ 
SOME NOTED SAYINGS. 

A letter to an English paper from the grandson of 
one of Nelson’s aids at the battle of Trafalgar, gives 
the true origin of his famous order to his squadron. 

The admiral gave the order to telegraph to the whole 
fleet, “Nelson expects every man to do his duty to- 
day.” It was found that the word “Nelson” would 
require six sets of flags to be displayed in succession. 

Time passed, A Lieutenant Browne, looking over 
the code-book, found that “England” could be sent up 
with but one flag, and suggested that the order should 
run, “England expects every man to do his duty ;” to 
which Nelson heartily consented. Hence the eloquent 
touch which thrilled all Britain to the heart, was due 
to a deficiency in the signal-code. 

Many of the finest sayings recorded of great men 
owe them origin to accident. Goethe's dying words, 
“More light!” are said to have referred only to the 
opening of a window, and not to any prophetic dawn 
in the world of German thought. Webster’s trium- 
phant “I still live!” in the light of cold fact, appears 
to have been spoken in consequence of the physician’s 
order to “give him the medicine at a certain hour, if he 
still lived.” It was with a gesture toward the cup that 
Webster used the words so long misunderstood and 
memorable as bis last. 

Another sentence which became the rallying ery for 
defenders of the Union during the Civil War originated 
inajoke. In 1832 the followers of Calhoun, incensed 
at the public demonstrations on Washington’s birth- 
day, issued invitations for a State banquet on the birth- 
day of Jefferson. 

General Andrew Jackson, on opening his invitation, 
dryly remarked that the meeting apparently was in- 
tended to celebrate not the memory of Jefferson, but 
the glory of Calhoun and his pet hobby of nullifica- 
tion. “I’d like,” he added, chuckling, ‘‘to send a 
broadside into him.” After a moment’s thought, lay- 
ing down hie pipe, he wrote a courteous note of rcfus- 
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al, aud begged leave, according to custom, to send a 
toast. It was, “The Federal Union. It must and shall 
be preserved.” 

The toast, having been sent by the President, could 
not be ignored. It was read, and the shouts of ap- 
plause with which it was received, and cf laughter 
from those who appreciated the President’s grift joke, 
fixed it in the memory of the pablic, by whom it was 
made a household word, until the Civil War gave it | 
new and terrible significance. 





ek 


RESTRICTED BABIES. 

Some of the police regulations in Germany seem ab- 
surd to an American, on account of their minute re- 
strictions and their abundance of “red tape.”? An 
American gentleman living in Berlin with his family, | 
writing to a friend in this country, gives an aecount of 
an annoying, as well as amusing, experience with the 
police of that city. His sense of humor may have led 
him to exaggerate the minor details, but the main fact, 
which concerns the baby and the park, is true. He 
says: 

“TI have lately been brought in contact with that in- 
exorably law-enforcing machine, the German police. 
You know my wife has been an invalid since our resi- | 
dence here. For this reason the care of the children 
has come upon Mary, our Irish servant, who has fol- 
lowed our fortunes so long as to be almost one of our 
own family. A more faithful girl never lived, and 
busily occupied as lam with my writing, I have left 
the children almost entirely to her charge. 

“The day after we came here, I sent her out with 
the baby for a stroll in the park that adjoins the house. 
After seeing her wheel the carriage out of sight, un- 
der the lindens, I sat down to my desk. Ina few mo- 
ments she burst into my room, much excited, exclaim- 
ing,— 

“*An’ if you plaze, sorr, what sort of a counthry is 
this? The man says I must have a ticket to thrundle 
the baby out there in the park.’ 

***What man?’ I asked. 

‘What man? Who but the man that calls himsilf 
the guarjeen of the park?’ 

***Well, but what is that you say?’ I asked again, a | 
little confused. ‘A ticket to trundle the baby in the 
park?’ | 

“*Yes, sorr. Asif we hadn’t a right to breathe out 
doors widout payin’ for it!’ 

“TI looked out of the window and saw the ‘guarjeen’ 
of the park pacing solemnly down the avenue. Seiz- 
ing my hat, I rushed ont doors and approached him. 
He was very polite, and when I spoke to him in Ger- 
man, he answered me in broken English. Perhaps he | 
didn’t understand my German! 











| 
“He gave me to understand that trundling a baby in | 


the park was illegal without a permit from police head- 
quarters! So I meekly followed him to his chief’s sta- 
tion, and underwent the following examination in Ger- 
man: : | 

**Your full name?’ I gave it to bim. | 

* «Married ?’ 

**¢Y es, sir.’ 

***You want a permit to take your baby out in a car- 
iage in the Schoelenfel city park?’ 

***1 do, sir.’ 

** ‘How old is this baby?’ 

«One year, four months and twenty-seven days.’ 

** ‘Male or female?’ 

« ‘Tts name is John.’ 

‘Does it speak German?’ 

«¢Well—not fluently.’ 

**As he seemed to pause for want of more questions, 
I ventured to remark that the carriage was of French 
manufacture, and the servant-girl of Irish extraction. 

“After consulting with his colleagues in the office, 
he gave me a large yellow, stamped permit, which en- 
titled my servant-girl to take my baby out in a carriage 
in Schoelenfel Park. I departed with a new sense of 
the duties and dignity of European police.” 


————_—$_<@>——__——__ 
PROUD COBBLERS. 

Years ago, there was in New York City an old shoe- 
maker who had become wealthy through bis trade and 
investments in real estate. His daughters, ambitious 
to move in fashionable life, persuaded him, after much 
teasing and coaxing, to set up a carriage. They then 
asked that a coat-of-arms should be painted upon the 
carriage-doors. 

“Yes,” said the old man, with that grim humor 
characteristic of the craft, “you may have a coat-of- 
arms, but it must be one of my own designing. You | 
may paint a lap-stone supported by an awl and a ham- | 
mer.” | 

The shoemaker’s daughters continued to ride in a 
carriage not decorated with a coat-of-arms. But what 
they would not allow their father to do—to tell the 
story of his business upon his carriage—a London 
shoemaker did do. 

His name was James Lockington, and he added to the 
profits of his cobbler’s stall by sclling a few second- 
hand books. Abandoning shoe-making for book-sell- 
ing, his success was such that in a few years he was 
owner of what he called “the cheapest book-shop in | 
the world,” in which balf a million of volumes were 
offered for sale. 

His method of doing business was peculiar to him- 
self. “I found the whole of what I am possessed of,” 
he said, speaking of his fortune, “in small profits, 
bound by industry, and clasped by economy.” When 
he set up a “chariot,” as the phrase went in those days, | 
he put wis motto on its doors: ‘Small profits do great 
things.’ 

To the remonstrances of his friends, he said, ‘“‘The 
first King of Bohemia kept his country shoes by him 
to remind him whence he was taken. I have put a 
motto on my carriage-doors to remind me to what I am 
indebted for my prosperity.” 

When a man who has risen into fame or wealth feels 
ashamed of having risen from a lower strata in society, | 
and is anxious to kick into oblivion the ladder on which | 
he has mounted, he shows a weakness that detracts | 
from the respect which his success and talents would | | 


| 
| 


otherwise command. 





THOROUGHNESS. 

Gen. Butler has said that a lawyer of large practice | 
should be a well-informed man, for his cases compel | 
him to master subjects in almost every department 
of knowledge. An iacident, illustrative of the gener. | 


| they are ambiguous. 
| trates this ambiguity : 


| to hear or to answer him. 


al’s point, is told in the life of Lord Lyndhurst. He 
was employed as counsel in a case which related to 
Mr. Heathcote’s famous invention of the bobbin-net 
machine. 

That he might conduct the case successfully, he de- 
termined to understand the working of the machine. 
Accordingly he went to Nottingham, and took his 
place in the mill at one of the looms. He did not leave 
it till he could make a piece of bobbin-net with his 
own hands, and understood perfectly the details of the 
manufacture, as well as its principles. 

When the case came on in court, he produced a mod- 
el machine, and worked it with such ease and skill, and 
explained the nature of the invention with such clear- 
ness, that judge, jury and spectators were alike aston- 
ished. He gained the case, because, in the opinion of 
all, he had mastered the principles and details of the 
invention. 





PRIZES FOR SHORT STORIES. 
$3000, 

Two years ago the Publishers of the Companion 
offered two prizes of $500 each for the best short origi- 
nal stories for young people sent them within a speci- 
fied time. Asa result, a large number of manuscripts 
were received. The purpose was s0 well served, that 
the Publishers desire to repeat the experiment in a 
somewhat different way, and now make the following 
offer : 

$500 for the best short story for boys. 

$250 for the second story in merit for boys, 

$500 for the best short story for girls. 

$250 for the second story in merit for girls. 

$500 for the best short humorous story. 

$250 for the second humorous story in merit. 

$500 for the best short story of adventure. 

$250 for the second story in merit of adventure. 

The stories sent in competition for these prizes 

must reach us between the present date and May 20, 
1884. 

All business in relation to these prize stories must 
be done by mail. The Editors cannot receive calls 
from contribute rs. 

In order to be sure that all the conditions may be 
complied with, each competitor for the prizes should 
send for more definite particulars. Copies of the 
paper, together with Circular, will be sent on appli- 


| cation by mail to 


PERRY MASON & CO. 
YoutTu’s COMPANION OFFICE, Boston, Mass. 





MUTUALLY MISTAKEN. 

The so-called science of physiognomy is based on 
the correspondence between a person’s mind and his 
face. Usually, when nature makes a great man she 
signals this fact through the brow, the eye and the 
features. When she makes a fool, she signals it also 
through his daft look. But it is not given to all = 
sons to read correctly nature’s signals, as | 








Premature Loss of the Hair 
COCOAINE. 


consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—_—_——_——_ 


mon with children, is BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 
or Worm Lozenges. 25 cts. a box. (Adv. 


May be entirely prevented by the use of BURNETT'S 


The superiority of BURNETT’S FLAVORING EXTRACTS 
(Adv. 


A Reliable Remedy for expelling Worms, so com- 














CROUP REMEDY 
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never fail 
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The only medi- 
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Fearless Two-horse Power, positively unequaled for ease of 


team and amount 6f power, and Standard Feed-cutter that gives the 

most unbounded s:'isfaction. Cutting feed saves money. 

Economy says try it. Fearless Threshers and Cleaners, Clover- 

hullers, Wood Circular-saw Machines and Fanning-mills, not ex- 

celled by any. Buy the best. Catalogue sent free. Ad stress, 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie ¢ 


FOR INVALIDS: 


OR PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 








86 Hudson St., N. ¥. P.O. Box 3773. TRADE MARI 


tan 


u, Sample with directions sent free by 
* °C. RBELDIN, M. D., Jamaica, N. ¥ 

Anglo-Swiss Milk Food 

For Infants and Invalids. F 

SAMPLES FURNISHED TO PHYSICIANS - 

GRATIS. S 

ADDRESS é 5 

Anglo-Swiss Condensed Milk Co., q 


WEAK BACK! 


THE DEXTER QUEEN PHAETON 


affords relief. The Springs are very + and very elas- 
tic. They are made of Damascus Blade Crucible 
Cast Steel, and are very strong and very durable. 
Thousands of invalids bless the inventor of the De xter, 
as they now ride with comfort, even pleasure, and when 
using a spring-backed cushion, even with luxuriance, 
unknown in other vehicics. The motion is as gentle as a 
boat on a wave. The Dexter is well suited tor all two 
passenger buggies, and is the best Jjump-seat carriage- 





320 In The Devil’s Lake, 


yr BS TLE Pct *. 
nm ae River ountry. 
North 

Dakota. 


ACRES =: 


United States 
Sectional Mop: and full particulars 
EE. Address H, Vv 
Aeokt Gen’l Pass. Agt..St. Paul, Minn. 
and Manitoba R. R., St. Paul, Minn. 


Grand Forks,Dt, 


“to 
Land Office at 


«FREE 


spring known. Please write us for information; it will 
be cheerfully given. We will tell you where you can 
procure the Dexter carriage near your place, Circulars 
ree. Mention the COMPANION. 


DEXTER SPRING CO., Hulton, Pa, 
__ 2 Thousands of Dexter buggies are | in use. . 


SAWING MADE EASY. 
Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine! # 
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lane M apparent, 
is prepared in a few minutes. 
Full directions accon 


Put up = four sizes,—35c., 
$1.25, and $1.75. No. 4 
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CHARLES L. COLBY, 


Mention Land Commissioner, 


Comp’n. § MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


IN WISCONSIN 


500, O00 ACRES 


WISCONSIN CENTRAL R. R. 
FULL PARTICULARS 


FREE, 
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A boy 16 years old can saw Rites fast and easy. MILES 
MourrAy, Portage, Mich., writes: “Am much pleased 
with the Monarch Lightning Sawing Machine. 
I sawed off a 50-inch log in 2 minutes.” For sawing logs 
into suitable lengths for family stove “wood, and all sorts 
of log-cutting, it is peerless and on aled. Illustrated 
Catalogue FREE. Agents Wanted. Mention this 
Coe er. Sirs 88 MON AKG He M ANG FACTURING 


THE BEST HOMES 


For 10 Million People are in 












Me PETTIT’SAM COUGH CURE 
a Cares Consumption.~Ose in Time 
> ie 4 


Finest Gough Gare Com yunded, 


PETTIT'S E Ss EYE. Eanve. 
Which is conceded Best in Use. 
Large Size Bottles, 50 Cents, 
For Sale by all Dealers, 


UIT DONT OPE 
Buy A BOX OF 
EE 


PET) 


MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, MONTANA, 
WASHINGTON AND. OREGON, 


Along the Line of the 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


which traverses the Great Wheat-raising Belt | 
America, 


THE LAND OF No. 1 HARD WHEAT. 


MILLION ACRES of the best agricultural, min- 
ment, 
20 Million acres of railroad land for sale at $2.60 to 





eral, forest and grazing lands now open for settle- 
$4 per acre, on five years’ time if desired. 








The following anecdote illus. 


A clergyman who was a great man, though shortness 
of stature prevented him from being imposing in ap- 
pearance, while lecturing one evening in a Massachu- 
setts village, noticed among the audience a man with a 
large and well-developed head. 


Who could ii be? A United States senator, perhaps, 
or an eminent jurist, or clergyman—at any rate some 
remarkable pcrson. 

The lecturer was flattered by the attention whichthe 
man gave him, and determined to make his acquain- 
| tance. At the close of the lecture, he asked who that 
distinguished-looking person was. 

“Oh, he hasn’t been given the right texture of brain 
in that big head of his,” was the unwelcomed reply; 
‘she’s the town fool !” 

The next day the lecturer, on his way to the train, 
was overtaken by the big-headed simpleton, who said, 
with a grin,— 

“How dedo? I heerd ye lecture last night.” 

“Yes, Isaw you there. How did you like the lec- 
ture?” 

‘*Well, it’s jest as my brother Luke says. my broth- 
er, Lake, he was at the lecture, too, and when he come 
home my brother Luke says, and he was at the lecture, 
you know—and he says, ‘By thunder, boys, you can’t 
always tell by the looks of a toad how far he’ll jump!’ ” 

———~+<+o9—_—_ 
HE DIDN’T CRY. 

No sorrow for misdirected actions is keener than 
that which we feel when we have abused an innocent 
or helpless person. The Arkansas Traveller gives an 
incident in which a provoked and hasty man whipped 
a little boy whose misfortune made him unable either 
If the man was a man, his 
feelings on discovering the truth can be imagined. 

“T have told you boys a dozen times to keep a 
from this door,” said a merchant, ‘‘and the next boy 
catch hanging around here will get a warming that he’ll 
remember !” 

The boys went away, frightened at the threat of the 
angry man. After a while a little fellow, wearing a 


| ragged jacket, came along and stood on the forbidden 


ground, 

‘Move away from there!” exclaimed the merchant. 

The boy remained standing, looking up and down 
the street. 

‘He means to steal something,” said the merchant. 
*“T’ll fix bim!” and taking up a piece of barrel-hoop, he 
rushed out, seized the boy, and began to strike him. 

“Oh, you are a stubborn little brute!” he said, when 
the boy struggled, but made tio outcry. ‘There, now, 
if you come back, you’ll get twice as much!”’ 

The little fellow crossed over to the opposite side of 
the street, and stood rubbing his eyes. He looked so 
| little and ragged, so hungry, that the merchant’s heart 
smote him for his cruelty. 

“I’m looking for a little boy,” said a woman, stop- 
ping in front of the merchant’s door. “His father was 

led day before yesterday by a railway train, and 
since then he won’t stay in the house. Sometimes he 
enters the yard, as though forgetful of his great loss 
| but suddenly remembering it, he bursts into tears and 
runs away. 

‘His mother has been dead for years, and his father 
was the only buman being he cared for. It is almost 
impossible to make him understand what death is. 
Yonder he stands,’’ pointing; “the poor little fellow is 
deaf and dumb.” 


———_+o—__—_ 
A yYouNnG lawyer wished to cite an authority on a 
case he was conducting, and not being able to remem- 


ber it, his opponent wittily remarked, ‘‘Though lost to 
cite, to memory dear.” 


> 





HALE’S HONEY 


OF HOREHOUND AND TAR 


For Persons of All Ages. 
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A Wonderful Cure for Gouge, 
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tlers FREE 
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Two Ladies Met One Day. 
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purchase a good instrument at a bargain! 





Publishers of the Vouth’s Companion. 









A NEW YEAR’S OFFER. 


Three years ago we first introduced to our subscri- 
bers the COMPANION ORGAN, which we made 
expressly for Home and Chapel use. Since that time 
the COMPANION ORGAN has been very largely introduced 
and is giving great satisfaction as a home and chapel in- 
strument. (See page 4 of our last PREMIUM LIST for a 
more complete description.) 


Its Capacity and Power, 

It has sufficient power for the rendering of all Sunday 
School music and popular songs and choruses, The Organ 
is thoroughly built in every particular. No better built 
organ can be bought for many times its price. The fact 
that every instrument contains a GENUINE E. P. 
CARPENTER ACTION is « guarantee for the ercel- 
tent musical qualities of the instrument. The case is cle- 
gantly finished and is a most beautiful design. We quar an- 
tee each instrument. The price of this fine organ is 820 
which is much cheaper than any other organ of the same 
capacity and finish. 


OUR NEW YEAR'S OFFER. 


Asa special New Year's offer we will, until February 15, 
1884, give free w.th each Companion Organ ordered— 


One Set Dickens’ Complete Works, 15 vols. 


This is the same set of Dickens that the publishers scl! 
for $22.50 per set. It is fully illustrated, is printed on good 
paper, and is bound In cloth stamped with gilt. 


On receipt of $20.00 we will send you at once the Organ and Set of Dickens safely boxed. This is a very special 
offer, and will not be repeated, Families who have been unable to own an organ have now a rare opportunity to 


PERRY MASON & CO., 


41 Temple Place, Roston, Masa, 





we <n 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


DEC. 20, 1883. 

















For the Companion. 


THE VOICE IN THE CATHEDRAL, 


Within the old cathedral 
At the hour of evening payer. 
When the golden tubes of the organ 
Poured music in the air, 
I knelt alone in the shadow 
Of the twilight gray and dim, 
Dreamily, drowsily hearing 
The sound of the chorister’s hymn,— 
I heard it, but scarcely listened, 
For | was in misery, 
Not even the glorious music 
Had power to comfort me, 


The mighty chorus deepened 
And rolled through the arches wide, 
Till softer, softer growing, 
With one faint chord it died; 
Then, solemnly and grandly, 
‘lear on the sudden calm 
Came floating a Voice,—one only, 
Like an angel’s singing a psalm,— 
A Voice so pure and tender, 
So rich and loving and low 
That it touched my heart like an echo 
From the land of long ago. 





My slumb'ring soul was wakened 
As that voice fell on my ears,— 
My stubborn pride was conquered 
And quenched in grateful tears,— 
My sorrows fled, as Winter 
‘lies from the smile of May, 
And my feeble heart was strengthened 
For the dangers of my way. 
O Voice divine, though human! 
O matchless power of Song! 
I shall hear you In my spirit 
And love you my whole life long! 


They travelled almost continually; some of 


! 

| them preached daily; their salaries were small; 
they died poor. But they laid tac foundations of 
| the great Western empire for God, and other men 


| have entered into their labors. 
| 


| 42> 
+o 





THEN AND NOW. 

The French thought to win an easy victory over the 
amiable and unwarlike Chinese. Perhaps they were 
deceived by Father Huc’s well-known account of the 
grand review, which he witnessed in China thirty 
years ago. The Celestial army as he then saw it was 
certainly far from formidable. 

The soldiers mustered for the review in no other 
uniform than a comical straw hat and a black tunic, 
with a broad red border, worn over the ordinary dress. 
Sewed conspicuously upon the breast and back of 
these tunics were escutcheons of white linen, each 
bearing the Chinese character PING (soldier). 


The arms borne by these neatly-labelled warriors 
were various, including bows, spears, pikes, swords, 
rattans, pitchforks and saws fastened upon sticks. ‘The 
only accoutrements in which there was uniformity 
were the fan and the pipe. Without these no soldier 
presented himself upon the field. Many carried an um- 
brella in addition. 

Their artillery consisted of small iron culverins, each 
borne upon the shoulders of two men, whose ears, by 
a considerate order from their officers, had been 
stuffed with cotton-wool, tltat they might not be deaf- 
ened by the report when the piece went off. 

The high military officials who witnessed the review 
were seated in arm-chairs upon a platform shaded by 
a huge red parasol, and bung (although it was mid- 
day) with ornamental lanterns. 

ittle tables bearing tea things and tobacco stood be- 
fore them, and they would have been very comforta- 
ble but for the dust and noise. Whenever they per- 
ceived a culverin about to be fired, they clapped their 
hands hastily over their ears. 

At the corners of the platform stood two officers 
holding flags, which they shook continually, the ani- 
mation or relaxation of the proceedings being regu- 
| lated by the manner in which these standards were 





MARIE CORELLI. | agitated. 


——___$~{(@> 
For the Companion, 


CLAIMED THEIR RIGHT. 

It is always honorable in religions people to 
“show their colors,” 
them respected, in the end, by even the worst of 
men, for the reason that they see its consistency 


The sham-fight, which formed the chief feature of 
| the occasion, was a wild melee in whicheach soldicr 


| performed astonishing evolutions entirely on his own 


account, advancing, retreating, crouching, leaping, 
pirouetting, or striking indiscriminately at his neigh- 
bor without troubling himself to wait for orders. 

The battle was at length satisfactorily concluded by 


tions, and shouting, “Victory! victory! victory!” 

| But this was thirty years ago. If M. Hue were to 
| Vinit China to-day, he would vot find a review so laugh- 
jable an event. Li Hung Chang and others have, of 


and recognize the courage it often requires. In the late years, effected a revolution in military matters. 
ES 5 P T ’ ipe : * brella are » replae 
more primitive times in this country, when the | The fan, the pipe and the umbrella are now replaced 


by the American breech-loading rifle: the old-fash- 


popular estimate of a minister included more show | joned culveriu bas been excuanyed for modern artil- 


of devotion, a travelling preacher would be mis- | 
judged who tailed to pray openly at the usual | 


lery, and the troops of the Celestial Empire, many of 
which have been drilled by English an! American offi- 
cers, no longer occupy themselves iu cutting capers. 


hours, when stopping over night at a country tay- | They now perform diffiealt maneuvres with skill and 


ern. 
Especially was it necessary for a minister to hold | 
his own in this particular, if any attempt or dis- 
position was shown to bully him into silence. The | 
famous Peter Cartwright had an experience with | 
a profane landlord, while travelling with ggod old 


“Father Walker” in Virginia, which we give be- | fection of discipline among his troops, caused the “As- | of leisure, be unfolded a short, wide scarf with a care- 


| 


low in his own words. 

“At bedtime Father Walker told the jandlord | 
that we were preachers, and modestly asked leave | 
to pray in th® family before we retired. The land- | 
lord flatly refused, and swore lie would have none 
of our praying about him, dec'aring that he knew 
we only wanted to pray off our bill. 

“Father Walker expostulated with him, and 
mildly insisted on having the privilege to pray ; 
but in vain. He said he would have no praying 
about his house. 

“IT then asked him if he kept a house of public 
entertainment. 

“He replied, ‘Yes.’ 

* «And,” said I, “you allow men to curse and 
swear, and get drunk in your house, if they pay 
for it ?” 

“He said, ‘Yee.’ 

“ ‘Well, then, we have as good a right to pray 
and serve God in your house, if we pay for it, as 
they have to serve the devil here and pay for it, 
and I insist that we have our rights. We have 
money, and don’t wish to ‘pray off our bill.” 

‘Now, Father Walker,’ I continued, ‘do you 
pray, and /'// watch ; and if he cuts up any capers, 
I'll down on him, and hold him still till you are 
done praying; for,’ said I, ‘the kingdom of heay- 
en suffereth violence, and the violent take it by 
force.’ 





| the troops engaged all running away in different direc- | 
and such a course makes | ' | y 


| 


| precision. Arsenals aud cannon foundries have been | 


established, and their own country provides them with | 


arms and ammunition. 

Chinese soldiers are docile, hardy and courageous. 
They submit readily to European discipline, although 
occasionally they fail to comprehend what is required 
of them. 

An Englishman in command of a Chinese regiment 
in Foochow, wishing to show to a naval friend the per- 


sembly’ to be sounded in the middle of the night. All 
the men at once hastened to their places and fell 
promptly into line. But when, not long afterward, he 
wished to ~pply the same test, they regarded the af- 
fair as a joke, rushed to the windows of their barracks 
and greeted their amazed and indignant commander 
with boisterous Iefighter and shouts of — 

“No catchee! no catchee!” 

Both American aud English officers, now in the ser- 
vice of China, have expressed the opinion lately that 
the French, if they pursue their warlike policy in the 
East, will discover that they have iz avery literul sense 
“caught a Tartar.” 

a eee eed 


TAMING A HOKSE, 

During Dr. Dio Lewis’s “‘Gypsying in the Sierras,” 
he became much interested in Prof. Tapp of San Fran- 
cisco, who tamed wild and vicious horses, without 
violence or drugs. Showing the doctor a herd of wild 
horses from the mountains, the professor said, “You 
may pick out any horse from this herd, and in two 
hours I will drive him before a buggy, and when go- 
ing down hill will let the buggy loose on his heels, 
without the least risk.” The doctor selected the larg- 
est horse, the leader of the herd. It took an hour to 
separate him from his fellows and drive him into the 
professor’s private corral, which was about the size of 
a circus-ring, with sand six inches @eep, and sur- 
rounded by a close plank fence, twelve feet high. Dr. 
Lewis seated himself in the circle above, where he 
saw what he thus describes: 

Prof. Tapp entered the corral, holding in his right 
hand a whip with a short stock and a long, heavy lash. 


In bis left baud were a strong halter, minus the hitch- 
ing-strap, two old potato-sacks, two straps, and a strong 





“So Father Walker prayed, and I watched the 
old landlord, who sat very quiet and looked sul- 
len. After this he went off to bed, and his wife 
and daughter made many apologies for him, and 
hoped we would not be offended. I told them no, 
not at all; that he was heartily welcome to all he 
had made of us. 

“And what is remarkable, the result seems to 
have justified this rough and ready management | 
by the preachers, for the future moral and relig- 
ious experience of this landlord’s family was all ' 
that any good man could wish.” 

It is moral decision that disarms the enemies of | 
the best interests of the soul. “I will welcome, if | 
need be, the axe,” said a great reformer, “but con- | 
founded be the tongue that dares ask me to ab- | 
jure wy principles.” That man died for the 
Truth, but men from the hour of that lofty declar- 
ation no more sought to purchase his principles, 
and his spirit lived on with the generations. 

Moral decision is in itself soul-power. “On the 
field of glory I cannot be hid,” said the conqueror | 
of Napoleon on the sea. Years passed, and he 
became the naval hero of the Nile, the North and 
Trafalgar. That sublime purpose caused one of | 





rope about thirty feet long. 
-utting all these but the whip into a recess in the 
fence, the professor turned towards the horse. 

The animal was making frantic efforts to get away. 
The professor watched his opportunity, and then the 
whip-cracker hit one of the horse’s hind fetlocks. 

The horse scumpered from side to side, and the 
cracker again hit the fetlock. Within fifteen minutes 
this was repeated twenty to thirty times. 

The horse learned the lesson this treatment was in- 
tended to convey—that there was ouly one safe placc 
in the corral, and that was close by Prof. Tapp. There, 
there was no burt, but a gentle, soothing voice. In 


| half an hour, when the professor ran across the corral, 
| the horse would run after him. He had learned that it 


was dangerous to be more than ten feet away. 

Prof. Tapp at length succeeded in touching the 
horse’s h with his hand. He started away, but be- 
fore he had taken three steps came back. 

Within three-quarters of an hour the headstall was 

». The horse was frightened and used his feet to re- 
move it. 

It was now easy to rub his bead and neck. The end 


| of the whipstock then tickled his side. The horse 


switched the spot with his tail, and the professor caught 
the end of the long tail-hairs. 

This frightened the animal; he forgot, and the whip- 
cracker called him back. The professor then seized 


| the tail, drew it towards him, tied into the end of the 


long hairs a strong cord the other end of which was 
fastened to the iron ring of the headstall. 

This drew the bead and tail towards each other. 
The horse began to turn in a circle, and svon was turn- 
ing as fast as he could. In a minute he fell, drunk 

| with dizziness. 


The professor wound a potato-sack around each hind 


leg el ri - 
the loftiest monuments in England to rise. Nel- | recone to Re best cad Sete Seaport aisap over & 


son avowed his mission, and fulfilled it. 


There was an iron ring in each strap, and through both 
| rings a rope was passed and tied npon itself, eighteen 


The West owes its progress to-day greatly tothe | ™¢hes from the hind feet. 


pioncer preachers. They were men who felt the 
force of their work, and claimed their rights bold- 
ly as the messengers of God. 


The long, loose end of the rope was passed between 
the horse’s forelegs, through the ring of the headstall, 
| - then tied into a heavy ring in the wall of the cor- 
ral. 
The cord connecting the bead and tail was cut, 


| 


| ering his left arm. It looked snowy white. 


| 
| 


| lars. I shook my head. He went on as serene as sum- 





| 


and after a little time, the horse, still dizzy, rose 
slowly. When he found he was fastened he made a 
tremendous struggle. The professor stood by the ring 
where the horse was tied. 

The animal could not turn his bead from side to side 
because of the rope which ran through the ring of the 
headstall. 

He tried to back, and sat down in the sand. He 
sprang to his feet, again backed, and sat down in the 
san 


“Pretty soon,”’ said the professor, “he will switch bis 
tail from side to side; that means he gives up.” 

Within eight minutes, the horse moved his tail from 
side to side. ‘Now he’s done,” said the professor. 

He knelt down by the horse’s hind legs, untied the 
rope, unbuckled the straps, walked behind hin:, put 
his hands upon the horse’s hind legs, stuck his head 
= them, patted his head, and led him about the 
corral. 

I was obliged to leave, but I learned that he harnessed 
the horse, and let the buggy strike his heels while go- 
ing down h . 


=— 
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For the Companion. 
2 OVER THE WAY. 


There is crape on the bell-knob over the way, 
And my little children they will not play. 

But stand looking out through the window-pane, 
Through the growing dusk, and the misty rain: 
And their eyes are wet with the tear-drops’ spray, 
For there’s crape on the bell-knob over the way. 


They do not know yet if it means that pain 
Is passed from the man who walked with a cane; 
Or the bright little girl has gone to sleep 
vith whom so often they have played “Bo-peep ;” 
Or mother or father has gone to stay ;— 
That crape on the bell-knob over the way. 
They only know this, there is something less 
In the house that was full of blithesomeness. 
They know there is sorrow, and tears are shed 
By some that are living o’er some one dead. 
And they haven’t a cheerful word to say 
While there’s crape on the bell-knob over the way. 
I am worried now that they feel it so, 
And I bend my mouth to their pink ears low; 
*Dears—it only meaus there is rest so sweet 
For a tired heart and two tired feet.” 
Then I stop. They'll say over there some day— 
“There’s crape on the bell-knob over the way.” 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL.' 


=— nA a ea 
A MOORISH PEDLER, 

Oriental pediers and dealers are expert salesmen. 
Their rule is, “Strike while the iron ie hot.”” Their 
price for an article is all that the customer can be made 
to pay. They begin by asking a towering price, and 
then lower it, inch by inch, until that sum is reached 
which the customer is willing to pay. 

While visiting Tunis, Mrs. Wallace, the wife of our 
Minister at Constantinople, had an amusing but costly 
experience with a Moorish pedler, which she relates in 
her “Storied Sea.’”” Condensed, it is as follows: 





Arrayed in Oriental costume, a Moor from the ba- 
zaars, with Mecca scarfs for sale, greeted her in the 
entrance hall of the Hotel d’ Orient. He could speak 
ouly two foreign words, ‘Madama Americana,” so the 
conversation had to be filtered through an interpreter. 

His pack of goods lay on the floor. The silken stuffs 
were enveloped in a square of buff cotton, a vine of 
green leaves wrought on its fringed edge. 

Unrolling the ball, he produced a gay little rug, 
which he spread for “‘madama’s” feet. He then slow- 
ly drew out from his pack a second rug, and seated 
himeelf on it as quick as a wink, bringing bis feet un- 
der him in a compact pose. 

Drawing his pack towards him, with the air ofa man 


lexs nonchalance, and threw it on the striped mass cov- 


“It is from the sacred city of the Prophet (may his 
name be extended far as the land reaches), and made 
of the finest twilled silk.” 

**What price?” I asked. He named forty-five dol- 


mer: ‘Perhaps Madama Americana would like some 
towels? Here are towels of Damascus, embroidered 
with gold.” 

“Will they wash?” 

“Forever. The silk is the best of Syria, and the 
embroidery was laid on in delightful gardens by the 
flowery banks of the Pharpar. It will be shining ten 
thousand years hence as now, and is such as Ayesha, 
the beautiful wife, worked for the Apostle of God. 
Will madama make me proud to look at them? ‘The 
Bey of Tunis has this day ordered fifteen dozen as a 
present to the Sultan Abdul Hamid the Beloved. 

‘‘Madamu sees here the choicest things, fit for those 
who live in the shadow of lofty palaces,” he contin- 
ued. “But remember, four things come not back: the 
spoken word, the sped arrow, the past life, the neg- 
lected opportunity. Thus sayeth the prophet.” 

“What for the towel?” I asked. 

“This from Bagdad, the land of the rose and the 
nightingale, twelve dollars.” 

“Too much.” 

«Will madama make an offer? Americanas are prin- 
cesses. Their money comes easy and goes fast. Of- 
fer!” 

“Six dollars,’’ I said, hastily. 

“T lose money; but a man hard pressed must take 
what he can get. It is Kismet [fate]. The towel is yours. 
May it be like the enchanted carpet, which brought a 
fresh good fortune to its owner every morning.” 

The first unfolding of the Persian towel revealed 
several coffee-stains, which added dirt to the yellow 
tint. When I reached my room, a friend took the tow- 
el, gave a slight jerk, and the rotten old thing split 
from one end to the other. 

“Really, that is too bad!” Isaid. “I bought it for 
you as a souvenir of the Orient, and you have gone 
and ruined it!” 

“Thank you!” said she, laughing; “but I always 
prefer my dish-rags without tinsel.” 
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ATTACKED. 

The sad effects of superstition in so demoralizing a 
people that they become wolves were witnessed in 
Sicily, during the ravages of the cholera in 1867. The 
ignorant people believed the epidemic was due to poi- 
sous scattered about by order of the Government to 
punish them for the rebellion of the previous Septem- 
ber. They became infuriated, and attacked those 
whom they suspected of distributing the poison. De 
Amicis, in his “Military Life in Italy,” describes one 
of these savage attacks. He says: 





In a small village near Palermo there was the chol- 
era. Among those upon whom suspicion fell was a 
poor ler. 





He had long hair, a singular way of dressing, a 
proud face, brusque manners, and wasa man of few 
words. 

One day, a troop of beggars, armed with sticks and | 
picks, met the pedler, surrounding him before he was | 
aware of it, and asked, ““Well, how many have you | 
disposed of to-day?” | 

The unfortunate man, thinking to save himself by a | 
joke, answered, ‘“Ten!” without smiling. 

‘That was safficient. One of the crowd gavea kick 
to the box of pins and cravats which he carried sus- 
pended from his neck, and sent everything into the | 
air, saying as he did so,— } 

“This will do for the present. Now show us what | 
you poison people with.’ 

“1?” replied the pedier, indignantly. ‘You are the 


ones who are killing me.’ 

“Ah! we are the ones!” broke from the furious 
crowd. 

At the same momenta hand seized him by the throat, 
another took him by the bair, a shower of blows and 





kicks fell upon his person, and he was dashed violent 
nst a wall. 
“Confess your accomplices, assassin!” shouted the 
crowd, digging their nails into his cheeks and throat. 


The ler threw back with one push those who 
stood about him, dashed into an open door, and closed 
it behind him. 


The crowd sprang towards the door and began beat- 
ing it with stones and picks. The pediler had taken 
refuge in a small room on the ground floor, where 
there was a woman who had witnessed the whole 
scene from a window. 

At the appearance of the | pen she thought she 
was doomed. The frenzy of despair took possession 
of her. She dashed at him like a fury, seized him by 
_ neck, and began a terrible battle with teeth and 
nails. 

The door began to creak and give way, when, just 
at that point, a number of voices shouted, ‘The sol- 
diers! the soldiers!” 

The pediler, lying on the floor, saw the gleam of bay- 
onets outside of the window, caught the sound of a 
powerful voice crying, “Bread for all!”” 

Instantly the blows on the door ceased, and the rag- 
ing shouts of the crowd were followed by alow mur- 
mur. He was saved. 

The commander of the detachment, informed of the 
riot, gathered his soldiers, made each one take his por- 
tion of bread, and had thus come to quell the mob with 
the double weapons of menace and charity. 





TWO SHARPERS. 

Dishonesty has many ways to procure unlawful gain 
and profit, but usually they are stealthy ways, secrecy 
being naturally safer and more favorable to success in 
a wrong transaction. Buta hardened evil-doer grows 
bold. Certainly nothing less than the boldness of 
practised and unpunished fraud could give one the as- 
surance to coolly claim a fictitious debt, in public. A 
traveller thus describes a scene be witnessed in the 
city of Algiers. 

One day a tough old Zouave was seen walking slowly 
up and down past the rows of stalls in the market, 
with a face indicative of unusual distress and anxiety. 
He jingled thirty frances in bis hand, and eyed the 
faces of the merchants in the same manner that Uncle 
‘Tom was supposed to have scrutinized the countenance 
of his probable master, at the slave-auction. 

At length he announced in a loud tone of voice that 
he had borrowed some money of some one in the ba- 
zaar, whose face he could not recollect, and was anx- 
ious to identify the lender in order that he might pay 
him his due. 

No one put forward a claim, and he repeated the an- 
nouncement a second time. 

At length a covetous Jew, issuing from the recesses 
of a dark shop, approached him, and represented him- 
self as having advanced the mouey, the circumstance 
having escaped his memory till that moment. The 
Zouave seemed perfectly overcome with the idea of 
being honest for once in his life, and immediately 
transferred the money into the palm of the Israclite, 
who passed a high eulogium on his probity. 

When he had fairly pocketed it, in the presence of 
the crowd, which of course assembled at so unusual an 
occurrence, the Zouave coolly asked for the watch, 
which he alleged he had left with the Jew in pawn when 
he borrowed the money. 

The Jew appeared not to heed this demand, and 
turned slowly on his heel; but the Zouave repeated it 
with rather a menacing gesture, and the crowd, too, 
joined in. 

The descendant of the patriarchs changed color, and 
stammered most dolefully—a defect which is no joke 
in Arabic—attempting at the same time to slink back 
into his shop. 

But the Zouave was no nian of straw, and the Jew, 
finding himself the centre of a very unpleasant circle, 
begged of the soldier to accompany him to a spot 
where they could be alone, and adjust matters. 

“T should be sorry,” he said, “to deprive you of 
your watch, but it is difficult in the multifarious trans- 
actions which keep me engaged, to lay my hand onthe 
article at once.” 

Of course he was unable to produce the watch, but 
the Zouave walked off with the worth of it—more than 
five times the sum which the greedy Jéw had lied to 
obtain. It was the repetition of the old story of “the 
biter bit.”— The Corsair and his Conqueror. 
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A RAVEN’S AMUSEMENT. 

Ravens are amusing thieves, who steal for the pleas- 
ure of hiding the stolen articles. An English gentleman, 
who owned a pet raven, cut down arotten plum-tree. It 
was found to have been hollow to the core, and the hol- 
low was discovered to be a sort of ‘“‘robber’s cave’’ for 
the use of the raven. Out of this hollow was taken a 
basketful of things—the accumulation of months—that 
had been stolen and hidden away by the raven. The 
hoard was of a most miscellaneous character—spoons, 
knives, thimbles and pens; a pair of scissors, a comb, 
a bundle of boot-laces, a meerschaum pipe, two vesta 
boxes, etc. 


Leaving the things on the ground beside the fallen 
tree, we got a hold of Monsieur Corvus Corax and laid 
him down quickly beside these proofs of his dishones- 
ty, wondering what he would have to say to it. 

And the rascal was quite equal to the occasion. He 
straightway assumed an aspect and attitude of perfect- 
est innocence and unconcern. 

With one eye fixed upon our face, he seemed to in- 
quire what it was all about, and to ask what in the 
world he had to do with it, while with the other, he 
glanced at the things spread upon the ground, with 
many a merry blink and twinkle, that very unmistaka- 
ps indicated a lively recollection of the delight erst- 
while the stealing of them afforded him. 

We hid ourselves. When he found himeelf alone, the 
raven, looking keenly around, croaked twice a deep, 
guttural croak, and walked round and round the dis- 
entombed articles, as if admiring them. 

He then took up a spoon in his bill, and carrying it 
with quick, decided step to the opposite side of the 
garden, hid it carefully away under the broad leaves of 
a gigantic rhubarb plant; and this he did, and very 
quickly, with every article of the hoard. 

When he had finished the job, be uttered a favorite 
exclamation of his when he imagined he had just done 
something exceedingly clever and was perfectly satis- 
fied with himself—a curious combination of laugh, 
chuckle and croak that seemed specially reserved for 
such occasions.— The Whitehall Review. 
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NOT PREPARED TO DANCE, 

Those who make pleasure and amusement the prin- 
cipal business of life need not wait for a great war or 
public calamity to teach them that more serious em- 
ployment often demands their attention and time. The 
delicate rebuke of Lafayette to the Baltimore ladies 
has been repeated with force on many an occasion 
when money needed for better purposes was being 
wasted on vain gayeties. 


Lafayette, at the age of twenty, left his young wife 
and flewto aid Washington. He loaded asbip with 
supplies which were mostly needed by American 
troops, and helped them with the prestige of bis name, 
with scant military experience, and all the cash he 
could command. e not only drilled his soldiers, but 
clothed and fed them; and when nis own means were 
exhausted, he appealed to the generosity of others. 
When the ladies of Baltimore proposed to give a ball 
to the gallant young Frenchman, he said to them,— 

a ies, I should be delighted to dance with you, 
but my soldiers bave no shirts.” 

The ball was postponed, and the belles of Baltimore 
made shirw for the soldiers. 
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z and cookies of all sorts in them. In the big city | just laid lightly on here and there, to look like a 
Wes of Munich to this day, on the sixth of December— | big snowflake fallen on the branch, and a lot of 
C: 2 = which is St. Nicholas’ day—a basket filled with | little colored candles, which they light and then 
= nuts, fruit, etc., and a bunch of switches bound | blow out, in order to save them as long as they 
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For the Companion. 
ATONEMENT. 
**Twistmas will soon be here again, 
But oh, my Dolly dear, : 
I’m ever ’n’ ever so much older 
Than at Twistmas time last year. 
An’ I tries to be a better girl, 
For I learned the Golden Rule, 
As well as to read, an’ print, an’ spell. 
—— You know I goes to school? 
An’ you must learn to say it, 
An’ try an’ ’member it, too: 
‘Do-unto ovvers as ye would 
That they should do to you.’ 
“For ’twas ’cause you was so han’some, 
From your head way down to your toes; 
And came all the way from Paris, 
An’ had such booful clothes,— « 
“That I fordot all about my Peggy, 
An’ Dinah, an’ Susie, an’ Ned. 
Poor sings! they’s been awful lonesome! 
I guess they wish you was dead! 
“For I hasn’t played wiv ’em any 
Since you tame to live wiv me, 
Let’s us ask ’em to fordive us, 
An’ we’ll have a Twistmas twee. 
An’ give ’em lots of presents,— 
Make ’em have such a lovely time 
That they’ll forget they fought you was proud 
*Cause you was dressed so fine. 
An’ we all will love each ovver, 
An’ be happy as happy can be, 
Then won’t we have a sp’endid time 
At my dollies’ Twistmas twee!” H. W. A. 
em 
For the Companion. 

WHAT GERMANS USED TO DO, 
And How They Do Now, in December. 
In the first place they do not dress as you do; 

in the street, the children go bareheaded a great 
deal,-or else wear hats or caps very different from 
yours. Then, when going to or from school nearly 
all wear a sort of knapsack, strapped over the 
shoulders on the back, in which all the school- 
books are carried, and usually, from one side, 
hangs the slate-sponge, tied fast at the corner, that 
it may not be lost on the way. 

They have to be in school at half-past seven or 
eight o’clock in the cold winter morning. Sup- 
pose you had to tumble out of bed at half-past 
six, so as not to be late to school! Between ten 
and eleven they come trooping back, hungry as 
little bears, always finding bread, butter, cheese or 
honey ready for them on the dining-table. Then 
they amuse themselves until two o’clock, when 
they must all be in school again, staying until 
tour, P.M. Long ago, they were taught St. Nich- 
vlas’ servant-boy, Rupert, would come around to 
all the houses early in December to ask if the 
children had been good lately. Rupert carried an 
hezount of each child to St. Nicholas. If the chil- 
dren were told they would have presents that year, 
as they had been very good, they all jumped and 
screamed with joy, and began at once getting ready 
for St. Nicholas’ visit, as he came and went then, 
just as mysteriously as he does now with us, only 
here he comes at: Christmas. 

There is almost always snow on the ground 
early in December, in Germany, therefore it was 
customary for the biggest boy to go out and sweep 
a place clear in the garden for the shoes to be put, 
so that St. Nicholas would not be bothered with 
coming into the houses. There.boys and girls all 
used their shoes, instead of their stockings as you 
do. While Rupert was there finding out about 
their behavior they all held their breaths, for 
fear he would not think they deserved presents. 
After he had gone such a scrubbing and cleaning 
of shoes as took place, you can’t imagine. The 
biggest boy went to the door opening out into the 
garden, listened first, to see if St. Nicholas’ bell 
was to be heard, as he always had one with him, 
which he rang, so that no one would come out 
and disturb him while he was arranging the gifts. 
If no sound was heard, the boy stole out into the 
garden, where the snow had been cleared off, and 
put down his shoes. When he came back the 
brothers and sisters all took theirs out, and ar- 
ranged them in a row, first tying a string through 
each pair, that they might not get mixed up, in 
the confusion of bringing them in again, as there 
were often ten pairs. In all probability they would 
not be filled until ten o’clock, so the children all 
sat in a circle, only they were around a big porce- 
lain stove, with some of the boys lying full length 
on the top of it. Their stoves are not made as ours 
are. They are the size of your little beds, and 
made so the father has a nice seat on one side, 
where he can get as warm as toast, and the chil- 
dren can sleep all night where the boys were then 
lying, listening to the stories being told about Ru- 
pert, St. Nicholas, etc. When the clock struck 
ten, the child that went first into the garden 
peeped into, or rather through the key-hole, to see 
if all was reddy outside. If on going out, a shoe 
was found filled, there was a grand screaming and 
they all rushed to fetch their presents. The shoes 
had a quantity of apples, figs, gilded nuts, raisins 


‘different branches clear down to the ground. Then 








together with bands of fancy-colored and gilt pa- 
per, is hung at the door by friends, just as you 
hang May-baskets. The switch means Rupert is 
close by, and if the children have been naughty, 
here is a switch to punish them with. 

At Christmi&s, every child, no matter how poor 
the papa and mamma are, has atree. The streets 
are full of them at that season, for sale, and often 
they do not cost more than a cent. Now let me 
tell you how they are arranged here, so much 
more is put on to atreein Germany. There will 
be. a quantity of tiny rosy-red apples dangling 
from the topmost bough, and scattered over the 


walnuts, covered in gilt or silver paper, funny 
cookies cut in the shape of men, boys, dogs, cows, 
flowers, etc. Rings made of gilt paper and put 
into each other, just as you make the dandelion 
chains in the spring. Bunches of crimped gold and 
silver paper, made just as you fix the tissue paper 





for your May-baskets. Pieces of cotton-batting 


keep the tree, which is generally a week. 

The fire is lighted and seen for the first time 
New Year’s eve. 

When the tree is taken down, all the ornaments 
that can be used again are put into a box for 
next year. Having seen the tree and its decora- 
tions a few minutes, they all turn to find each his 
or her table,—as here again the custom is differ- 
ent from ours,—on which all the presents have 
been arranged. While waiting for mamma to 
finish and ring for them to come in, they have ar- 
ranged her presents prettily in the room where 
they all were assembled. Having found and 
looked at their presents, they escort the mamma 
into the other room, and show her what they have 
been doing for her. 

The following days the children go from house 
to house of friends, at a certain hour, when the 
trees will again be lighted, to decide, if possible, 
who has the prettiest one. ©. 8. K. 

Dresden, 1883. 




















A CHRISTMAS PUZZLE. 


The nine oblong spaces contain persons and things used in preparing our Christmas dinner. Find the names 
of these—using but one word for each space—and arrange these names so that the initials will form a word. 
When the names are arranged in the proper order it will be found that they contain a total of forty-nine letters. 
‘Take of these the letters represented by the tigures shown at the top of our drawing. That is, the forty-third, 


seventh, tenth, etc. 


When these are found, transpose and make something of Christmas interest. In the 
“snake” will be found arebus. This is a couplet descriptive of the holiday time. 


Geo. Foisom. 





~ 





For the Companion. 
CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS. 

Buy a sheet ot gilt paper, that which is gilt on 
both sides, and cut into little strips four inches 
long, and about a quarter of an inch wide. Fasten 
the two ends of each together with mucilage, un- 
til you have converted half your strips into paper 
rings. Then make up the rest into similar rings, 
only taking care to slip cach strip through two of 
the dried rings before joining the ends. In this 
way you will soon havea gold-linked chain, many 
yards in length, with which to festoon the tree. 

If you happen to live where you cannot get gilt 
paper, string several yards of popped corn, put- 
ting a cranberry after every fifth or sixth kernel 
of corn. ation 


Brush the foliage of the Christmas tree here and 
there with gum water and sprinkle common salt 
thickly over the wet spots. This has the effect of 
frost when seen close to. 


For wall decoration, strung holly leaves have a 
good effect. Thread a packing-needle with the 
required length of twine, and string upon it the 
largest and most curly-looking holly-leaves, tak- 
ing care to pass the needle through the exact cen- | 
tre of each leaf. SAS 

Mottoes in letters of white cotton wool have the | 
effect of snow. They are produced by cutting out ' 





the letters in thick white paper, and pasting over 
them an even piece of clean white cotton wool, 
which is, when dry, pulled out so as to give it a 
fluffy or snowy appearance. The letters should 
afterward be carefully trimmed with a sharp pair 
of scissors and mounted on a colored ground. 
Also, Jetters may be made of brown paper, 
rolled and flattened into the form required, then 
gummed and covered with tinfoil. If this is well 
crumpled first, it resembles frosted silver. 


Another way is to cover the letters with paper 
roses, made by cutting rounds of tissue-paper the 
size of a silver dollar, sewing five, one inside the 
other, creasing them together, and setting them 
closely side by side. 

Stars, crosses, wreaths or mottoes iu rice deco- 
ration are very showy against adark background. 
They look like carved ivory. The required shape 
should be cut out on cartridge-paper, firmly glued 
down to its intendei foundation, and then covered 
with a coating of thick, warm paste, or very 
strong white gum, into which the rice-grains must 


be dropped. The best plan of applying the rice is, | 


first, to take a small quantity in, say, a paper- 


funnel, and scatter it over the design till dry, then 


pour on more gum, and repeat the process until 
the proper thickness and evenness are obtained. 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 





1. 
A CHRISTMAS BELL. 
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A line from one of Tennyson’s poems, appropriate 
to the season, forms the bar from which the bell 1s sus- 
pended. Read from the left, supplying a letter for 
each blank, and add the tongue of the bell to compleie 
the sentence. 

Cross- Words. 

A map of law, abbreviated. 

A pronoun, here to naught related. 

One of a land whence merchants bring 

What wise men brought to Bethlehem’s King. 

A —_ with never a trace of green. 

A Roman who loved an Egyptian queen. 

A statesman, noble and wise, as brave. 

A Greek philosopher, sold as a slave. 

Short writings on history, music, or art. 

A plant narcotic in every part. 

What we too often are, I fear. 

What all should keep throughout the year. . 


Central Lines. 
A time when we should sorrow never. 
God grant that it may reign forever! 


2. 


IRIs. 


ENIGMA. 
The whole, 53 letters, is a Christmas greeting. 


> 






The 27, 11, 16, 6, 53, 39, 22, 25, 18 is where Christmas 
anthems are often sung. The 28, 9, 1, 37, 26 is mach 
used in Christmas decorations. The 32, 23, 49, 5, 35 
will be used by preachers at Christmas services. The 
20, 17, 21, 20, 43, 3, 51, 48, 19 is what we hope to see on 
Christmas Day. The 36, 34, 24, 2,12 is one who has 
little of Christmas cheer. ‘The 10, 14, 8, 47, 30, 33, 23, 
40, 16 abounds at Christmas festivities. The 42, 45, 4 
is what the children are eager to do on Christmas Eve, 
and the 50, 52, 7, 31, 46, 44, 32, 15 is what they all hope 
to get. The 38, 13, 41 is a prayer. M. C. Dz 

3. 
BACKLOG AND FORESTICKS. 

In the earlier part of this century it was the custom 
for masters to give their apprentices as many holidays at 
Christmas time as it took days for the Christmas log to 
burn into ashes. Some roguish lads once prepared a 
log that should give them « long playtime. The boys 
dragged a huge cutting of a tree to a pond, and left it 
soaking for many weeks. On Christmas morning it 
was rolled into the vast fireplace, and foresticks of 
many trees piled upon the andirons. What kind of 
wood was the backlog? And what trees are repre- 
sented in the foresticks? 

Backlog. 

For the backlog ent a tree that like; best a rocky, 
uneven soil, ard in whose shade neithe shrub nor herb 
will thrive. ‘Live bark is used as a dye-stuff for weol- 
lens. ‘The fruit ix a favorite before the winter fire; the 
wood burns badly, snapping and throwing fire to a 
distance. 








Foresticks. 

1, ‘Two varietics of the same family that sometimes 
have curiously arranged fibre, one with curves, the 
other with eyes; admired in cabinet work. 

2. Timber used in carriage work; the tree is poison- 
ous to snakes; it is said that a snake is never found in 
its shade. ‘: 

3. Timber valued in ship-building ; leaves persistent, 
rustling in the wind all winter. 

4. Orchard tree, excellent for fruit and for fuel. Of 
the wood weaver’s shuttles are made. 

5. Timber used in basket-work. This tree is claimed 
by the Indian wherever found as his natural inheri- 
tance; it emits a pleasant odor when burning. 

6. Beautiful flowering shrub that sometimes becomes 
a small tree; of the wood combs are made; the leaves 
are poisonous to some animals. 

7. Timber much valued in cabinet work; bark high- 
ly medicinal ; fruita favorite with birds, and often with 
boys; leaves when wilted arc poisonous to cattle. 

8. Small, handsome tree; flowers and bark medici- 
nal; of the wood are made weaver’s spools and han- 
dies of carpenter's tools. 

9. Large and curious forest shrub. The small 
branches were formerly used for “divining rods;" 
petals of flowers curled or twisted; blossoms in De- 
cember. 

10. Rather tall and slender, graceful tree; leaves dark 
green, and are agitated by the slightest breeze; wood 
soft and white, used in the manufacture of paper. 

E. L. E. 
4. 


CHARADE. 
My first is always holy and pure; 
Take heed! or my second will surely burt you; 
My whole is coming! hurrah, my boys! 
to be quict at Christmas is never a virtue. 
AISY. 


. ** . . . 7 

The stars give the surname of a great philosopher 
who was born on Christmas Day. 

Meaning of words-—3 to 4, departure; 5 to 6, an at- 
tendant; 7 to 8, ripe; 3to7, a symbol; 1 to 5, strait- 
ened; 4 to 8, an invective poem; 2 to 6,a fore tooth 
of a horse; 1 to 3, delicate; 2 to 4, recent account; 5to 
7, a freak, 6 to 8, a light, nutritious food. 

HARTFORD. 








Conundrums. 


Why is an old bachelor like a part of a saddle? He 
is a sir single (surcingle). 

What is the difference between a trout that weighs 
sixteen ounces and a small boy at a plano? One weighs 
yound, and the other pounds away. 
| What was the difference between the two poets Poe 
jand Pope? he letter P. 
| Which is the most musical link in the world? The 
| bobo-link. 
| Why would it be a good thing to put the letter U out 

of the country? Because it makes papers paupers, 
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For the Companion, 
SYMPTOMS OF DYSPEPSIA. 

Dyspepsia, like other ailments, may be either mild 
or severe. When chronic, having had an impercepti- 
ble beginning, it may go on until the simplest food 
ceases to nourish, and causes great distress, and the 
ailment itself is no longer influenced by medicine. 
Some persons inherita weak digestion, yet by constant 
care get along with but little discomfort; and through 
this very care, escape more dangerous diseases, and 
enjoy a comfortable old Others, inheriting a 
powerful digestion, are reckless and intemperate in 


age, 


their use of food—becoming at length wretched vic- 
tims to dyspepsia, and die an early and sudden death, 

The following statements will give an idea of the 
more characteristic symptoms of dyspepsia, and ex- 
plain their nature. Food if not digested—whether 
from its quantity or its quality, or from a weakened con- 
dition of the stomach—ferments and undergoes other 
chemical changes, whereby gases and various acids are 
developed. 

These gases, if in the stomach, distend it, impede its 
action, and press it up against the lungs, hindering 
their expansion. If the gases gather in the intestines, 
they cause distress, and often severe colic. 

The acids irritate the nerves which terminate in the 
digestive tract, giving rise to a peculiar uneasiness, or, 
perhaps, to positive pains. Moreover this whole tract 
becomes more or less inflamed, the tendency of which 
is to check the digestive secretions. 

If the gastric juice is lessened, the power to digest 
meat is lessened. If the bile is diminished, the power 
to digest fat is equally diminished, and the movement 
of the bowels is rendered slow and constipating. 

If the pancreatic fluid is checked, the starchy foods 
are so far left to ferment and to irritate, instead of di- 
gesting and nourishing. 

Further, through that wonderful class of nerves 
which bind all parts of the system in mutual sympa- 
thy, disturbance at any point of the digestive tract 
may give rise, especially in very susceptible persons, 
to severe and incomprehensible pains at the most re- 
mote points, and even to violent spasms. 

The brain, in particular, is exposed to suffering, not 
only from aches, sometimes dull, yet constant, some- 
times for briefer periods, yet excruciating, but with 
adepression that makes the sufferer disagreeable to 
himself and to others. 

a we 
A BEAR’S SAGACITY. 


The upper waters of the rivers in Maine run through 
lowlands covered in the summer with tall, stout grass, 


which if cnt early in the season makes nutritious hay. 
My father owned several acres of lowland in a lonely 
valley far up the Dash River. When the time came for 
cutting the grass, several of the family would go tothe 
“lowland” and camp there for three or four days, until 
the hay was made. 

One season, on arriving at our camping-place, father, 
who was a chewer of tobacco, discovered that his to- 
bacco-box was at home, instead of in his coat-pocket. 
I, being the youngest of the party, was sent back to the 
house for it. 

I had walked about a mile on my way back when I 
heard a twig snap. Looking round I saw a large bear 
about ten rods behind me. My first impulse was to 
run; then [thought I would shout. But I wisely de- 
cided that perhaps it would be safer to walk along as 
coolly as I could and not apparently take any notice of 
the animal. I was much relieved to find that though 
following, he did not exert himself to approach me. 

After walking about half a mile, in a suspense that 
kept my head turned half-around, fearing every mo- 
ment lest bruin might run upon me, I reached the top 
of a hill from which I saw, on the bank of the river be- 
low, an old canoe and paddle. Seeing that this was my 
chance, the moment I lost sight of the bear over the 
crest of the bill, 1 started and ran at full speed. Gain- 
ing the canoe, I launched it, jumped in, and by one hard 
stroke paddled it into the stream. 

Twenty seconds more would have been too late. 
The bear came running down the hill and jumped into 
the stream, within five feet of the canoe. He followed 
it for a short distance, but my quick, strong strokes 
caused him at last to give up the chase. I watched 
him swim back and disappear in the woods. Then I 
leisurely floated along with the current, thinking over 


| and the gymnasium and boat-race training of a college 


| college boy who proved himself “master” of the situ- 


where a point jutted far out from both banks, I saw 
old bruin standing on one bank, waiting for me. I 
could not turn and paddle against the current. It was 
too strong for me to make much headway. So I head- 
ed the canoe as far away from the point as I could, 
and then paddled desperately so as to pass as quick- 
ly as possible. The bear leaped, but miscalculating 
my speed, fell short of the canoe, by a few feet. I 
paddled away from him and sovn lost sight of an 
animal who had certainly shown more than ordinary 
sagacity. I floated down to where father and my two 
brothers were, told my story, and—father had to go 
without his tobacco. 


———_>__—__ 


MASTERED HIM. 

Physical strength was formerly a necessary requisite 
in the man who “kept school.”” He was not called “the 
teacher ;” he was “the master,” and if he did not make 
that title good, there were many schools that he could 
not teach. In these days we demand something be- 
sides muscle in a teacher, but occasionally it happens 
that muscle is needed among big boys even now, 


graduate comes in play alongside the more intellectual 
work of education. A recent case is reported of a 


ation, though it must be said that circumstances helped 
him considerably at the finish. 


The town of Sharon (Mass.) had a winter school 
where for several years the big boys bad their own 
way, thrashing and turning out of doors the teachers, 
until the committee engaged John Sykes, an under- 
sized yraduate of Harvard, but over-sized in muscle 
and energy far beyond what his appearance indicated. 

He opened school with a conciliatory address, ask- 
ing the co-operation of the pupils, but ending with a 
firm expression of his intentions and expectations. 
Very soon after which Bill Gates, a “‘six-footer,”’ com- 
menced the usual rebellion and tried to trip up Sykes, 
who instantly collared, floored and put his foot on the 
rebel, and kept it there, until Bill promixed to abide 
by the rules of the school in general, and to submit to 
the application of the big flat ruler of the teacher in 
particular. 

But when the latter went for this instrument of au- 
thority, Bill went for a window, out of which he bad 
got his head and shoulders, when down came the sash 
on his back, and held him fast. The teacher appfeci- 
ated the advantage the situation conferred, and applied 
so vigorous a castigation that it went to the very roots 
of the resistance. After that order reigned in that 
particular school’us while J. 8. was in charge.—Boston 
S. BE. Gazette. 


ene 


ALASKAN “LADIES.” 

“Asa man thinketh in his heart so is he,” we are 
told; but women furnish a curious commentary upon 
this in their seif-estimates of beauty. Women in Mo- 
rocco think they are handsome when they are fat, and 
the Alaskan belles think themselves charming when 
they are black. They are as sure of it as the Ameri- 
can girl is of her pink-and-white beauty,—and as the 
rule goes in setting fashions, they all get the worth of 
their opinion, for there are enough who agree with 
them to make it “the style” and the standard. 


Ludicrous as it may seem, the Alaska matrons of igh 
fashion and the native damsels of the Thlinket tribes 
never make a canoe voyage without smearing them- 
selves with the black dye that they get from a certain 
wild root of the woods, or with a paste of soot and 
seal oil. 

On sunny and windy days on shore they protect 
themselves from tan and sunburn by this same inky 
coating. 

On feast-days and the great occasions when they 
wash off the black, their complexions come out as fair 
aud creamy white as the palest of their Japanese cous- 
ins across the water, and the women are then seen to 
be some six shades lighter than the tan-colored and 
coffce-colored lords of their tribe. 

The specimen woman at Juneau wore a thin calico 
dress and a thick blue jacket. Her feet were bare, but 
she was compensated for that loss by the turkey-red 
parasol that she poised over her bead with the com- 
placency of a Mount Desert belle. 

She had blacked her face to the edge of her eyelids 
and the roots of her hair;.she wore the full parure of 
silver bracelets on each wrist and fitteen rings orna- 
mented her bronze fingers, and a more thorough! 
proud and self-satisfied creature never arrayed herself 
according to the behests of high fashion. 


—_——q___ 


“THEE AND THOU.” 

Tt is no easy matter for a novice to talk fluently the 
“plain language” of the Society of Friends. The 
triple choice of pronouns confuses the tongue, and the 
speaker is apt to flounder hopelessly. The following 
humorous—but no doubt “made up”—experience of 
one who professes to have tried to “thee and thou,” 
will serve as an illustration: 


I well recollect my clumsy efforts to engage in con- 
versation with aman whom I met in Chester County, 
the Quaker stronghold of Pennsylvania. When I hap- 
pened upon him he was sitting on a worm-fence, star- 
ing at a cream-colored cow in the adjacent field. 

I thought he wasa Friend in undress, and determined 
to delight the old fellow, and amuse myself, by carry- 
ing on a skilful dialogue in his own idiom. This is how 

succeeded : 

**How do thee do, sir! 
ing?” 

If he was delighted, he controlled his emotion ad- 
= All he did was to gape and inquire,— 

“Hey 

“The fields, the birds, the flowers,” I pleasantly 
pursued, “are enough to bring thou dreams—I mean 
dreams to thou.”’ 

He was looking at me now, and critically. I felt that 
my syntax had been very idiotic, instead of idiomatic; 
80 wiping the sweat from my brow and hat, I eyed him 
calmly, and observed,— 

“Those cows, are they thy’s—or thee’s—that is thou’s 
—I mean thine’s?” 

It was very unfortunate. 
the fence, an 
nantly,— 

“I’m a tramp, but a gintleman.” 


—_——e———__ 


A WIFE, having lost her husband, was inconsolable 
for his death. “Leave me to my grief,’ she replied, 
sobbing. ‘You know the extreme sensibility of my 
nerves; a mere nothing upsets them.” 


Joun G. Saxe, at a hotel in the West, undertook to 
carve a piece of beef which was so tough that the 
carving-knife made little impression upon it. The 
poet laid down his knife and fork, glanced around, and 
spoke. “Gentlemen,” said he, “that’s an infringe- 
ment on Goodyear’s patent.” 


Is—that is, are thee meditat- 


o” 


He crawled down from 
as he ambled away, exclaimed indig- 


A JAPAN paper relates that while a boy fourteen 
years old was fishing yr © a huge cuttle-fish thrust 
two of its tentacles out of the water and grasped the 
boy’s right arm. The boy shouted for assistance, as 


near released the lad by cutting the tentacles. When 
the boy reached home his arm was cold and motionless, 
and notwithstanding medical aid wag called in, he died 





my narrow escape. On nearing a place in the river 


five days afterward. 
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the fish was dragging him in, and some men who were | 
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Hood’s Sarsaparilla extinguishes that tired feeling 
which all complain of, and restores energy. (Ade. 
——_—_— 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla will make the blood pure, rich, 
warm, and vitalizing. Sold by all druggists. [Ade. 
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and were entertained with merry games until nine | 
o'clock. 

The newest of the games used was the ‘Whis- | 
pering Gallery,” for which the players were divid- 
ed into two companies, the leaders of which were 
seated in two chairs, placed as far apart as the 
size of the room would allow. They then ar- 
ranged their sides as near their chairs as possible, 
so that the whispering need not be overheard. 
Each chose either fruit or flower, and both decided | 
by lot which side should begin, and an umpire 
was chosen by the two sides, who took his place | 
in the middle of the room between the two con- 
testants. The umpire told which side to begin, 
and the players on that side, having chosen “fruit,” | 
the leader hastily called out the name of some | 
fruit beginning with A. The leader of the other | 
side gave another, and they replied with great 
speed; for if the umpire counted ten before one | 
of the leaders replied to the other, one player of | 
the losing side went over to the winning one. 

The players helped their leader by suggesting to 
him some fruit beginning with the desired letter, | 
but whispered it so as not to be overheard by the | 
other side, for they could use any word they | 
chanced to hear. At each victory the letter was 
changed, and also the flower took the place of 
fruit; and as the winning side always selected 
one of the losing side to swell their own numbers, 
the luck continuously changed, and great fun was 
inspired by the many mistakes which occurred ; 
for if any fruit was named in the place of a flower, 
or if any one of either had been mentioned before 
by either side, they were obliged to lose one of 
their players, and to submit to a change of article 
and letter for the next trial. 











For the Companion. 


CHRISTMAS MORNING. 


Hail, Christmas morning cool and clear, 
Welcome—to bless the dying year, 

And on his shroud a glory fling— 

With the glad tidings thou dost bring. 


“Glad tidings of great joy” to earth, 
The message of its Saviour’s birth, 
Hymned by a myriad angel-tongues, 
The fadeless amaranth of songs. 

The Song of Peace to souls in strife, 
At death’s dread gate the Song of life; 
The Song of hope o’er wan despair, 
The Song of rapture everywhere! 


O blessed day, without whose light 

All dawns were drear, all noontides night; 
Nor gleam of promise shone on them— 
Save from the star of Bethlehem! 

O marvellous babe, of rank too great 

For birth in halls of royal state; 

In the low manger cradled lay 

The Godhead, moulded in our clay, 


He was the “Peace” whose radiant form 
Hushed the wild terror of sin’s storm; 
His, the ““Good-will to men,” that paid 
The mighty debt their sin had made. 
Join, all ye kindreds of the earth— 
To eelebrate His lowly birth, 
In whom your death in sin shall have 
Divine uprising from His grave! 
WILLIAM C., RICHARDS, 
—+o> 





For the Companion. 


CONCORD SOCIAL AMUSEMENTS. 


As this famous village has long been known 
as a literary centre, and of late 
as a headquarters of philoso- 
phy, this article will aim to es- 
tablish its claim as a promoter 
of social amusements. 

Perhaps no spot within its 
boundaries can better picture 
forth the three above-named ob- 
jects, than the half-acre of ground 
on which stand ‘*Wayside,” the 
home of Hawthorne; the “Or- 
chard House,” where Alcott and 
his gifted daughters lived, wrote 
and painted ; and the rustic School 
of Philosophy where Harris, 
Jones, Alcott, Sanborn, Emery 
and their met and 
taught. 

So much has been said in the 
papers about the teachings of this 
school, that we will glance at the 
old tarm-house now occupied by Prof. 
Harris, which was for many years the 
play-house of the Litthke Women whose 
merry pranks have becn chronicled all over 
the world. Many are the merry games, 
plays and frolics with which the old beams 
of this ancient house have rung in contrast 
to the grave conversations and artistic 
studies for which the house is renowned. 
The posts and walls of some of the rooms 
still bear the marks of the gifted pencil 
of Amy, who, after winning high honors 
as an artist, rests from her labors under 
foreign skies. Wherever the famous book 
was written, the reader cannot fail to lo- 
cate here the home of many of the chief 
characters of Jo’s heroes and pets. 
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Inside, the two great rooms, one each side of 
the narrow hall, offer fine opportunities for merry 
games, and the kindly smile of the noble mistress 
gave to all a hearty welcome. 


““The Wayside.” 


As the inmates of both houses will appear 
again in the accounts of the Dramatic and other 
clubs, we will glance at the “Wayside,” in the 
square tower on top of which the later works of 
Hawthorne were written. This house was once 
occupied by Alcott, by whom it was, like the Or- | 
chard House, remodelled from a plain old farm- | 
house, and the hill behind it was cut into terraces | 
and divided into picturesque forms, where rustic 
seats and arbors surprised the traveller. 

Above these artificial paths is one more interest- 
ing than all the others; a little narrow path, worn 
hy the feet of the strange genius as he paced up 
and down meditating on the curious conceits which 
were to be crystallized into the enduring life of 
his perfect style. 

Although Hawthorne seemed to shrink from | 
general society, his family gave regular receptions | 
for a long time, receiving their friends on a fixed | 
evening of each week. For some years after his 


death the family remained abroad, and as there the | 


mother and oldest daughter died, “Wayside” was | 
used as a boarding-school for young ladies, but 
the house at last came into the possession of Mr. 
G. P. Lathrop, the author and poet, who mar- 
ried Miss Rose Hawthorne. 

On the last day of last sammer (1882), they 
entertained their friends to the number of fifty by 
a Sunset Party. 

The guests arrived at six o’clock, and spent a 
pleasant hour in wandering about the paths, now 
overgrown in many places by tangled shrubbery, 
and watched the sunset from the romantic poet's 
walk, or swung in hammocks from the overhang- 
ing larches, or reclined on rustic seats or bright 
blankets on the grassy banks. 


At nine the scene was changed to an old-fash- 
ioned candy-party, and old and young rivalled 
each other in their efforts to pull the “lingering 
sweetness long drawn out’ into a state of white 
purity, which pleasant occupation closed the sun- 
set party, at the hour when many fashionable 
people begin to dress for the far less sensible ones. 


The Social Clubs. 


In considering the causes which have contrib- 
uted to make the social life of Concord so attrac- 
tive as to draw to its quiet shades every person 
of note who comes from abroad, as well as many 
of the brightest of the literary stars of America, 
its clubs deserve a prominent place, the oldest of 
which is the Concord Social Circle, which claims 
to have originated in the famous Committee of 
Safety, which was formed before the Revolution 
by a few patriots who met to devise means which 
resulted in the independence of the colonies. 

At any rate, the Social Circle is the oldest of 
the clubs, as it has just celebrated its one hun- 
dredth anniversary; and its chief aim seems to 
have been to stimulate social sentiment and to 
avoid topics which might cause dispute among its 
members, which have been composed of citizens 
representing many varieties of opinion and belief. 
Its simple lunches seem to have grown into sump- 
tuous banquets with the growth of luxury in the 
village. A younger rival to this old organization 
has of late been started by the younger house- 
holders of the town, who, like all modern house- 
keepers, seem not content to begin as their fathers 
did, but on the contrary, strive to excel them in 
the variety and style of the weekly suppers to 
which every luxury of the market is made to con- 
tribute. Many members of these two organiza- 
tions unite in the Concord Club, which has been 
in successful operation for two years. 

Unlike the other clubs, which meet at each 
member’s house every Tuesday during the season, 
this one has a regular club-house, which is pro- 


At seven they were summoned to a fine supper, | vided with every appliance for indoor amusement, | 
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the lower hall being furnished with billiard-table, | 
rowing apparatus and all the paraphernalia needed 
for modern light gymnastics, as well as with ta- | 
bles for newspapers and writing materials. At | 
the eastern end of this main room a short flight | 
of steps leads into a long and well-lighted bowl- 
ing alley, completely furnished with everything 
needful for the games. Over the billiard-room is 
a neat hall provided with all games of a quiet na- 
ture, and also with a piano for use at the recep- 
tions, which occur often during the winter months. 

A President and Vice, Secretary, Treasurer and 
Board of Directors compose the cabinet who man- 
age the social and financial affairs of this club, 
meeting every week in the upper room, which is 
tastefully decorated with pictures, curtains and 
other ornaments, prominent among which is 
French’s bust of Emerson, who was the only hon- 
orary member. 

In this room was held the impromptu meeting 
of the ladies who, gathered together hastily by an 
energetic member, made long mourning badges 
for every house in town on the evening previous 
to the funeral of Mr. Emerson. 

At the Concord Club ladies have their equal 
rights, for all are cordially welcomed to avail 
themselves of its privileges free of charge. In 
fact, their supremacy has been acknowledged in 
the town for many years; for in 1822 they were 
locked out of a building which they had a right 
to occupy for their singing society by an organi- 
zation who held it subject to this permission, 
which was given to the ladies by the town author- 
ities, who paid a part of the expenses. The ladies 
came as usual to their regular meeting, but find- 
ing the door barred against them, they broke in 
by force and went on with their prac- | 
tice harmoniously. 

The Charitable Society, designed | 
and carried on wholly by ladies, has | 
been the most successful and endur- 
ing organization ever started in the 
village, and is ever on the watch for 
opportunities of doing good to the 
poor, besides striving to mingle in so- 
cial union persons of various shades 
of opinion and belief. 

The Frolic Club, also wholly com- 
posed of ladies, meets every other 
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week purely for social amusements, and these 
meetings are very well attended and are of the 
most genial and attractive character. Each mem- 
ber receives the club at her house in turn and 
directs the games during the evening, and all 
strive to invent or discover some wholly new 
method of having a good time; for this purpose 
not only all foreign and native books are drawn 
upon, but as many original games and puzzles as 
possible are invented. Many doubtless predicted 
a short and dull life for this club without the 
help of the opposite sex ; but it has proved itself to 
be a great success in every way, and its mem- 
bership is only limited by the size of the rooms, 
so many are always anxious to avail themselves of 
its benefits. 

The Saturday Club, composed in part from all 
the others, is the most aspiring and perhaps the 
| most literary of any, as its honorary and regular 

membership comprises the most distinguished of 
the Concord authors and persons of note, Emer- 
son, Alcott, Channing, Prof. Harris, Mrs. and 
Miss Emerson, Miss Alcott, etc., being on the for- 
mer list, while the regular membership comprises 
twenty-five persons from the principal families of 
the town. 

Under the able Presidency of F. B. Sanborn, 
Esq., this club has gone on very successfully for 
ten years since it was originated by the gifted May 

| Alcott, who hoped to unite the study of art with 
that of literature, but as she soon after left for her 
a successful artistic career, too soon brought 
| to a close by her early death, the club gradually 
| assumed a literary and social character. 

| As often as possible essays are read by noted 
| men in every department of literature and science, 
after which all join in an open conversation in 
which the ideas of the essayist are still farther 
evolved by questions from any member, and are 
also very often strongly combated, as many hold 
fixed opinions on very opposite sides of the great 
| questions of the day. 

When no visitor from abroad happens to be 
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present to excite interest or debate, the member at 
whose house the meeting is held reads some origi- 
nal article or proposes some topic for conversation, 
and upon two occasions a magazine has been read 
to which each member contributed anonymous 
articles in prose and verse which were criticised 
and commented upon by all, and several of which 
afterwards found places in the magazines of the 
time. 

Thus many papers well-known to fame have 
had their first reading before this club, and several 
articles by well-known writers, of too personal a 
character for general publication, have found their 
only audience in it. Many of the chief writers of 
America have here exercised their hobbies. 


Popular Entertainments. 

The Concord Dramatic Club under many names 
has flourished for many years with varying for- 
tunes, and now occasionally produces -standard 
comedies with fine effect. Its present elaborate 
appointments contrast very strongly with the very 
simple appliances of ancient days, when the Al- 
cotts, Hawthornes, Pratts and Sanborns united 
with the author and many other schoolmates in 
their very primitive and often half-impromptu 
performances. 

This club seldom used any elaborate plays, and 
often introduced novelties which have since be- 
come very popular. Among them may be men- 
tioned the far-famed Jarley Wax Works, which 
certainly found their second if not their first rep- 
resentation at the hands of this club. 

Many have been the original claims to the au- 
thorship or rather adaptation of these scenes, 
which have in the hands of one masculine Mrs. 
Jarley built a chapel. In those of another, these 
tableaux have been an efficient means of raising 
money for charity in nearly every city of the 
United States, and under the direction of a South- 
ern lady have also earned thousands of dollars ; 
but to the author of “Little Women” the fame of 
being the first as well as the best Mrs. Jarley is 
certainly due, as she assisted Mr. Holyoke of 
Syracuse in the very first representation over thir- 
ty years ago, and improved upon his idea for the 
Concord Club the next season. 

Every one has doubtless seen this very funny 
performance, which he can never forget, if well 
carried out, and after much careful 
search the origin of it is believed by 
the author to be definitely settled as 
above. Many other very successful 
dramatizations the works of 
Dickens were also produced. 
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In the Bumble Courtship one of the 
best of them, a lady, kept the audience 
amused for ten minutes during an in- 
terval by her pantomime performan- 
ces at the wash-tub. One of the man- 
agers of this club has been invited to 
direct great charitable entertainments 
in nearly every city from Montreal to 
St. Louis, aud from its records two 
successful books on amusements have 
been compiled. 

Several of the noted names above 
mentioned may also be found in the 
list of the Fireside Club, which met 
every Saturday night for many years, 
and which lives yet in many branches 
and imitations in different cities, and 
also continues its meetings from time 
to time in its original birth-place. 

This was an old-fashioned square 
|room ornamented with bright curtains and pic- 
| tures, and lighted by a blazing fire of pine-knots. 
| Under the general idea of amusement games of 
| many kinds were played which tended to the im- 

provement of the mind, the strengthening of the 
memory, and to the acquirement of the rhyming 
faculty. 

These games have been collected in a book, but 
| it is unfortunate that the many bright sayings and 
| witty and musical verses should not have been 
| preserved, for all the papers were burned on the 

hearth. Some of them, however, are still extant, 
| having been preserved like the songs of Homer by 
; the memory of one of the distinguished guests, 
who not only could commit them to memory after 
hearing them once, but could retain them fresh 
after a lapse of thirty years. 

Whether from this practice or from the inspira- 
tion afforded by this unique club, many of its 
members have since made for themselves worthy 
names in literature, and some of them often meet 
to play again the merry games with the same in- 
terest which they felt in youth. 

These clubs with the more common and univer- 
sal gatherings known to every village, such as 
parish and Sunday-school supper-parties, are the 
chief features of in-door social amusement. 

The various societies who wish to raise money 
for their charities seek to vary the entertainment 
provided, and to tempt the pleasure-seckers with 
novelties of every sort. Japanese tea - parties, 
where tea is sold in gay pagodas by dark-eyed 
maidens in Yankee-Japanese costumes, the buyer 
being allowed to keep the cup as a souvenir of the 
seller, vie with bazaars of every nation under the 
sun. 

The Holidays have each their distinctive parties, 
that on the 4th of July showing the progress of 
time, by devoting the day to children of a dif- 
ferent age. At two o’clock the hall is filled with 
babies who are amused with toys of every sort, 
and at four, larger children take their places with 
games and marches, and so on until eight o'clock, 
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when the youths and maidens join in the merry 
diversions, to the admiration of gray-haired gossips 
who gather later to talk over the glories of the 
good old days when they were young. 

Christmas brings each year some new method 
of commemoration. In spring a grand costume- 
party calls out the energies of old and young, who 
seek for unique characters everywhere. The 
guests are usually received by some notable per- 
sonage, and many curious devices each season are 
invented, to add interest to the motley scene. 





These public gatherings are all held in the Town 
Hall, which will ever be memorable from the fact | 
that on its platform Mr. Emerson has delivered | 
one hundred free lectures for the benefit of the | 
Concord Lyceum. | 

Out-of-Door Amusements, | 

Concord depends for out-of-door amusements 
chiefly on its abundant water-supply. Three great 
ponds lie just outside the village, one of which 
furnishes the purest water in such abundance that 
every lawn is kept in “living green” when the 
fierce drought turns the outlying pastures brown 
On these green lawns, croquet and 
lawn-tennis courts abound, and flower culture 
pleasantly employs the labor of many fair hands. 

The garden of the Emerson house has for years 
set a good example in horticulture, the gentle lady 
herself having devoted much time to her roses and 
hollyhocks, which became famous before ladies 
gave their flower-beds up too much to the less 
poetic taste of the hired gardeners. Walden Pond 
lies near the one mentioned above, and White Pond 
three miles away to the westward, both once re- 
tlecting the deep green of the unbroken forest in 
their crystal depths, until the railroads, whose 
iron wheels delight to invade the most delicious 
wooded privacies, have cursed both with their 
destroying presence. 

The latter pond preserves its solemn quiet, 
for the trains pass so seldom that when resting 
under the great pines on the eastern side, the lover 
of solitude can imagiie himself far from mortal 
haunts, and for this reason it is used as a swim- 
ming-place by the young people, as the water is 
perfectly pure, and the sand forms a hard floor as 
Walden is now chiefly given up 
to public picnics, and is little visited in the sum- 


and bare. 





white as snow. 


mer by the young people of the village, except by 
the philanthropic fair who on every Thursday re- 
ceive there one thousand children from the worst 


parts of Boston, who are fed and washed and 





entertained with merry games under the trees, 
and by dances in the pavilions with which 
the railroads have ornamented their extensive 


grounds. 

Thoreau's cove, so long the abode of solitude, is 
devoted to the very social amusement of over two 
hundred boys, black and white, who may be seen 
swimming there at once, on the occasion of the 
Poor Children’s Summer Picnics. A pile of stones 
only marks the site of ‘Thoreau’s hut, which 
stood on the hillside behind the cove, a hnndred 
rods trom the water. The place is constantly vis- 
ited by pleasure-parties, who come nearly every 
day, to the myriad picnics of every kind, and 
pilgrims from many a distant city also picnic daily 
at the Battle Ground by the majestic Minute Man. 

Every pleasant day finds some merry party of 
pleasure-seckers exploring its beautiful banks for 
new picnic grounds. For eleven miles it presents 
a tempting variety of lovely places in which to 
camp, many of which may be found described in 
‘Thoreau’s well-known book. 

Ball’s Hill, three miles from the village, is the 
favorite of the most distant places within an easy 
row down river. A great oak-tree spreads its 
branches close to the landing-place, from which 
beautiful wood-paths tempt the wanderers in every 
direction, and lead to lovely views of the great 
meadows five miles long, and a mile in width, 
which first tempted the early Pilgrims of 1635. 
Rowing up river from this hill on their return at 
sunset, the scene of the tragedy is passed where 
Curtis Hawthorne took from the water a 
drowned girl, who furnished the latter writer with 
the climax of the Blithedale romance. 

Above this high bank is the home for two 
vears of George William Curtis, and the mus- 
tering-place of the “embattled farmers,” just before 
they marched down to give “the shot heard round | 
the world.” Beside this hill is the farm of the great 
Brook Farmer, who has written his everlasting 
autograph in all the by-places and secret nooks of 
Concord woods and fields, for wherever the as- 
tonished botanist discovers some rare plant or 


and 





botanical curiosity, unknown to the locality, he ex- 
claims at once, ‘*Minot Pratt!” 

Among the many out-of-door diversions we may 
name : 

The gipsy party with its camp-kettle, fortune- 
telling lodge, weird dances and funny songs. The 
Shakespeare festival, where his out-of-door com- 
edies, As You Like It, Midsummer Night’s Dream 
and The Tempest are read in character. ‘The Har- 
vest Home, with its grand supper of hot corn and 
roasted potatoes, cooked in the ashes of a huge 
dritt-wood fire. The Dickens, Scott and Burns 
parties, where all personate some creation of the | 
chosen author. The popcorn party, where poppers 
are shaken over the glowing coals, and the quieter, 


but not less pleasant hammock parties, where each 
one swings his own hammock in the leafy shade, 
near enough to enjoy the quiet conversation or 
pleasant reading of some congenial friend. 

Space forbids a more extended account of the 





many social amusements for which this town has | 


| to walk the log. 


_THE YOUTH’S 





COMPANION. 





given to make it very easy for persons who havea 
genius for such amusements, to enlarge and carry 
them on in their own way most successfully. A 
country village may be the dullest or the most de- 
lightful resort, and the decision rests upon its in- 
habitants wholly. If broken up into little cliques 
and clans, social life becomes a dreary routine, 
which can often be changed into a healthful chan- 
nel by a little effort in the right direction. 
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“OHNE HAST, OHNE RAST.” 


“Isn’t it a contradiction, mamma,” said Agnes 
Ludlow; “this German phrase, I mean—‘ Ohne 
hast, ohne rast’? You can’t translate it otherwise, 
than ‘Without haste, without rest.2 Anything 
that is perpetually moving must hasten ?” 

‘Not at all,” answered Mrs. Ludlow, looking 
up from her work. ‘The most perfect works of 
the universe are unresting, and yet never quicken 
their speed. If you will look at the line which 
precedes the sentence you have quoted, you will 
see it is a comparison drawn from a star, which 
never pauses in its orbit, yet whose motion is 
never accelerated. Suppose you take it for your 
own motto, Agnes? I know of no one who needs 
more the lesson it teaches.” 

“TI wish I could,” and Agnes colored to the roots 
of her hair, ‘‘but you see, mamma’”’—— 

“T understand,” said her mother, interrupting 
her; “you’re afraid, with some reason, that it 
would be a hard lesson to learn. You begin ev- 
erything in a desperate hurry, and this very Ger- 
man book is a case in point. You began your 
translations, as something new, with avidity. I 
told you to take half a page a day, and you were 
not satisfied with less than two pages, so of course 
you soon got tired, and in less than a week, behold 
you are sick of German, and finding the original 


Shaking his head ominously, James hauled the 
girl to dry land, and wagged his head violently 
when he saw the plight she was in. Of course it 
took some time to scrape the mud off and some 
minutes to dry herself before the fire, that James 
had to make after all. She insisted upon making 
the tea herself, however, and it wasn’t as good as 


and the tea been properly steeped, but Agnes 
was in too much haste to regard those trifles. 

‘Here it is, nurse,” she cried, triumphantly. “I 
wasn’t going to let anybody make it but myself. 
Now drink your tea, and eat your bread and but- 
ter, and I’llrun home and change these muddy 
clothes.” 

‘God bless de chiid,”’ said the old colored wo- 
man, raising herself feebly in the bed. “She’s de 
best-hearted and lovin’est critter, ef she is too 
hasty.” She raised the cup eagerly to her parched, 


tered. ‘“*What’s the matter ?” cried Amy, going to 
her. 

“IT dunno. "Taint like tea; seems to me like 
brine. Taste it, Miss Amy, honey.” 

Amy did, and then examined the package of 
white sugar on the mantel. As she guessed, Ag- 
nes, in her hurry, had put up salt instead of sugar. 

“You shall have a cup of tea, directly, nurse,” 
she said. ‘I thought maybe you’d like a second 
cup, so I kept the kettle boiling. I have a few 
lumps of sugar in my pocket that I keep for my 
cough. You see Agnes was in such haste to get 
to you that she did not take time to examine 
what she was bringing. Here’s your tea now, un- 
salted.” 

“Agnes is a monst’ous good gal,” said the 
woman, enjoying her tea, ‘“‘only she gits in sich 
a flurry. She tuck my patchwork to finish it last 
month, but she aint brunged it back yet. But I 
reckon she'll finish it off fore de winter is gone.” 
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CONCORD CHILDREN'S AMUSEMENTS, 


half-page a hard labor to finish. I wish I could 
teach you something of the doctrine of reserved 
forces.” 

It was a few days after her conversation with 
her mother that her elder sister, Amy, entered the 
room where she was busy pasting figures on a 
painted ginger-jar, for she had lately taken a 
craze for pottery decorations. 


“It's bitter cold, to-day,” said Amy, warming 
her hands, “but O Agnes, if you had only seen 
Nurse Milly, this morning. She's laid up with 
rheumatism, and she has neither fire nor food in 
the cabin, and no money to buy any. I’ve got 
the dollar Uncle James gave me Christmas, and 
you have one, too. Let’s put them together and 
buy some few comforts for the poor old soul.” 

“T’m awfully sorry,” cried Agnes,—and she was 
grieved; “but you see I’ve spent every cent on 
these pictures, and the jar’s a fright after all. But 
I'll do something for her right away,” jumping 
up and letting the jar roll on the hearth, and the 
pictures in the fire. “I'll get her some tea, and 
bread and butter, and go right over and make her 
a cup of nice tea.” 

“There’s not a chip to heat the kettle,” said 
Amy, “but I'll go out and see if I can’t get James 
to take an armful over.” 

“James, indeed,” indignantly. “James isn't 
going to stop his work for anything. No; I'll 
take some over myself, and you can follow with 
the tea and things. Mamma’s not here, or I'd get 
some medicine from her for nurse.” 

“You'd better not try to take wood,” remon- 
strated Amy. “The creek is up, and you'll have 
It’s slippery with ice, and you 
an hardly get over without any weight.” 

“1 could walk it blindfold. I’m not going to let 
anything stop me on a mission of charity. What 
a cold-blooded thing you must be, Amy, sitting 
there and raising objections when poor old nurse 
is starving and freezing. I’m going to run and 
pack a basket for you to bring, and then I'll see 
about the wood.” 

Amy walked into the garden, and had no diffi- 
culty in persuading James, their old black gar- 
dener, to lay down his spade and shoulder some 
wood for the sick woman. They were within a 


| 
few yards of the creek, near which stood the | 


cabin, when they heard a splash im the water and 
a loud scream. 

“She’s fallen in!” cried Amy, running for- 
ward. No, Agnes was not in the water, but 
the wood was, and in jumping off the end of the 
log she had landed in a deep mud-hole, and sunk 


” 


long been known, but enough hints have been | up to her knees. 


Amy remembered, with dismay, seeing shreds 
of patchwork lying about the house and yard, and 
hearing Agnes say,— 

“Oh, if that tiresome puppy hasn’t dragged off 
and torn up all of nurse’s patchwork pieces! 
Well, Pll get the old woman a nice dark calico 
comfort. 
more genteel than those vulgar gaudy patches she 
thought so much of.” 

“You see, Miss Amy, honey,” old Milly contin- 
ued, “I sets a heap by dat dar quilt. It’s got a 
piece ob eb’ry dress I eber had sence I growed up, 
and some ob my two dead gals’ frocks, and a little 
tiny scrap ob my busband’s weddin’-coat. He war 
buried in it, too, and I snipped off a piece ob de 





White folks is got letters, and rings, and oder 
tings to’member by, but a poor nigger aint got 
noting but scraps. 

“Den I picced ’em up in crosses, ’caze I was 
sich a ’flicted ooman, I tought I’d keep de cross 
allays afore me, day and night. It’s a heap ob 
company to me, Miss Amy, dat ’ar patchwork. It 
‘minds me ob dose dat hab gone to heben afore 
me, and it seems to say, ‘Bear your cross, Milly, 
|tode end.’ Dat’s mity nigh, now, and I misses 
| my quilt as much as ef it were a human. Tell 
| Miss Agnes please bring it back.” 

Amy, truly distressed at these revelations, 
| knowing as she did that no comfort, nothing in 





the world, could fill the place of the beloved cross- | 


es, which had preached patience and endurance 
to the aged pilgrim for so many years, was silent. 
How could she tell her that those cherished mile- 
stones of her careful life had been thoughtlessly 
scattered to the four winds of heaven? She tried 
| to turn the conversation. 
“‘Why have you never let mamma know your 


situation, nurse ?” she said. ‘We knew your son, | 


| James, was with you, and we never dreamed you 
needed anything. 
last week, when we were here.” 
“Ah, Miss Amy, honey, it hurts me to tell 
you.” The poor old woman’s tears fell fast. “But 
you see I must, now [I’m trowed on your charity. 


I wasn’t poor last week, honey, I had more'n a | 


| hundred dollar in dat dar chist. I'd bin scrapin’ 
an’ savin’ fur years, and your ma she gin me all 
de odd jobs. Well, James he cum home in a 
tucker last Friday, and he sed he was bound to 
| hab twenty-five dollar fur wot he called a ‘debt ob 
| honor,"—a gamblin’ scrape I knowed. I telled 
him not a dime ob my hard ’arnin’s was gwine to 
pay his card debts. Next mornin’ James was 
| gone, and eb’ry dollar out de chist. Don’t tell 


it might have been, had the kettle only boiled, | 


feverish lips, took one sip,and choked and sput- 


It will be a greal deal prettier, and | 
§ 


linin’ fur wut I calls my “membrance quilt.’ | 


You were well and cheerful, | 
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|’bout him, Miss Amy, honey. He only tuck bis 
| own, you may say, fur he’s my only chile, and 
| I’m ‘most gone now. But oh, de disgrace!” 
| She threw her arms above her head and sobbed 
}aloud. Amy, with her own eyes wet, tried to 
comfort her, and at last left her quiet and free 
| from pain. 
When Agnes heard her sister’s story she was 
| full of remorse. What could she do to prove her 
repentance and to restore some equivalent to 
Nurse Milly for her ruined treasure? She sought 
her mother and made a full confession of her 
| careless act. 

“Mamma, I feel it’s a positive crime,” she said, 
| “and I’m going to take sole charge of nurse until 
| she gets well, and spend my time, and every cent 
| I can get, on her. I want to show her how truly 

repentant Iam. I never dreamed it was anything 
| but a common ugly patchwork. I got a thick 
nice comfort for her to-day, and I’m going to car- 
ry it over this evening.” 

| “7 fear the ‘thick nice comfort’ will hardly sat- 
|isfy poor old Milly,” said her mother gravely. 
| “How can you venture to take the responsibility 
| of the old woman's life,—for she needs the strict- 
est attention,—when you fail in the smallest mat- 
ters where steadfast care is needed ?” 

“Tt’s because it’s such a great responsibility that 

I wouldn’t dare neglect it, mamma,” she crie. 
eagerly. “Do you think I would fail when TI 
And 





know how much depends on constant care ? 
I love Nurse Milly so much too.” 

“T don’t like to trust you, Agnes,” said her 
mother, sadly. ‘I and Amy are obliged to go to 
your grandmother’s to-morrow, for a week, or 
the matter wouldn’t trouble me. I cannot worry 
your father with this charge, for he is tuo busy 
just now, so I suppose you will have to be trusted 
to a certain extent.” 

“Oh, you'll see, mamma,” she cried, joyfully. 
‘Now is the time to live up to my motto, and I’m 
going to do it.” 

The next day after the departure of Mrs. 
Ludlow and Amy, Agnes worked indefatigably. 
Nurse’s cupboard was filled with good things, and 
anew thick calico comfort was spread over her 
wasted limbs. 

“Yes, Miss Agnes, honey, it’s mi’ty pretty,” 
but tears filled the old woman’s cyes, as she looked 
down at it. ‘I won’t mourn fur my crosses, hon- 
ey, fur it won’t be long ’fore 1 meets all I lubbed 
on de shiny shore. I won’t need scraps dere.” 

A good old colored woman was employed as 
nurse; but in spite of all care, poor Milly grew 
worse and worse. Agnes, as usual, exhausted 
herself in constant visits for the first four or five 
days, and then relaxed a little, though she did not 
neglect the sick woman. Fond as she was of her 
she began to feel the responsibility wearisome, and 
sometimes shirked it. The day before her mother 
s expected, Milly’s nurse said to her,— 

“Miss Agnes, I'm bound to go home to-night. 
My ole man’s got fever, and I must see to him. 
Pore Aunt Milly is very low, and you must get 

| somebody rite away, fur I reckon I must be home 
early dis arternoon.” Agnes set off in search of 
| some one, and the first person she met was a stout, 
coarse black woman, named Henny Carr, who was 
not much thought of by her neighbors. 

“I’m looking for some one to go to Nurse Milly, 
to-night,” Agnes said. **Do you know where I can 
get a nurse ?” ; 

‘Bless your pretty face,” said the woman, in a 
fawning tone, “you needn’t go no furder fur a 
nuss. I’m used to sick folks, and I’ve got a heap 
ob chilluns to pervide fur. I'll nuss her, and be 
t’ankful, Miss Agnes.” 

Now Agnes knew the woman was not reliable 
but she was ina hurry to pay a visit to a friend 
that day, and she thought she could go herselt 
before night to old Milly’s, and see if the woman 
was doing her duty. 

“Very well, ma’am. Miss Agnes, please let 
me hab a quarter to buy some supper fur my chil- 
luns, "fore I leaves ’em.” 

Mrs. Ludlow arrived unexpectedly that night, 
and the next morning, before the household was 
astir, set off on a visit to her faithful old servant 

What was her horror to find her gasping for 
breath, and uttering short, sharp cries; while the 
woman employed to nurse was lying face down on 
the floor, with an empty bottle near her, and the 
fumes of liquor choking the air. 

She gave Milly water, and after a few minutes 
| the paroxysm passed. 

“IT was took worse suddent like,” she gasped, 
“bout midnight. She,” indicating the drunken 
woman with a gesture, “brunged a bottle, and 
cussed and hollered and drunk till she fell down. 
She wouldn’t lift me up, and she wouldn’t gib me 
no water. I t’ought Miss Agnes would come, 
sure, so I could tell her I didn’t want dat wicked 
woman ’round me. I knows her.” 

“Are you worse, Milly ?” asked Mrs. Ludlow, 
for she saw the gray shadows of death on the 
pinched features. 

“Most gone, mistiss. T’ank Agnes fur me, fur 
she was good to de pore ole nigger, and she’s 
young. She don’t t’ink ’bout t’ings. I don’t mind 
not'ing now, fur I’m most home. Oh, de blessed 
Lord is comed Hisself, and I sees de glory! and 
—and”. 

She had entered her rest at last. 

Whether Agnes will profit by the bitter lesson, 
| we cannot say. She is still young but we know 
of no fault more octopus-like in its grasp than the 
| haste of impulse, and the weary failure of per- 
, formance. M B. WILLiaMs. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. _ 








For throat and lung difficulties, Ayer’s Cherry Pec- | 
toral, when seasonably taken, is a certain specific. [Adv. | 
——_»>—__——__ 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla heals scrofulous sores, and 
leaves the skin fair and without scar. [Adv. 








A STANDARD EGG BEATER _— a ice list of 
all our goods sent for’25 cents. Addre 
_STANDARD MANF’G Co., 129 Portland Street, Boston. 


TANDARD School of Shorthand and Type pe 
SW riting. Latest —, Positions secured when 
competent. Lessons by mail. 243 State St., C hicago, Ill. 


in endless variety of 

SILKS FOR PATCHWOR beautiful styles. Se nd 
six 2c. stamps for samples. Yale Silk W orks, NewHaven,Ct. 
QTENOGR: APH-Shorthand Machine, 
other systems every way. More accurate, & speed, and 
Price, $40 and $50.’ For cireu- 





















Super o to 


learn in one-third time. 
lars, address U.S. 





| Pratt's Astral Oil. 


The BEST ILLUMINATOR and in every 
respect the SAFEST and MOST RELIABLE 
OIL for family use. It is folly to risk life | 
and property by using inferior Oil when 
PRATT’S ASTRAL can be obtained at its 
present low price, 


| BE SURE AND GET THE GENUINE. 


PRATT MANUFACTURING CO., 











. STENOGRAPH COo., St. Louis, Mo. 
We Ee. 


bry EMBROIDERY SILK 


Rete ounce (one-third the re: 
STE EMBROID it is all good | 
Silk, be autiful colors, in pieces from one to three yards 
each. about half a dozen desirable colors in each package. 
Elegant for Applique Work, Crazy Quilts, and all kinds 
of fancy work. Send pe wise or Money oo“ to 
E BRAINER A RONG CO,, _ 

35 Kingston Street, Boston, Mass. 9 Broadw: 4 ® Y¥. 


AGENTS WANTED. 

THE PLYMOUTH LAP-BOARD 
Unlike any other Lap-Board made. 
No slipping. Holds itself on the 
lap. Keeps the work just where 
you place it. Weighs only 2 pounds, 
; Spec ially adapted” for lady canvas- 
s Addres 

T. E. CH ASE & CO., 126 Water St., Boston, Mass. 
_ Exclusiv e territory. Particulars free. 


DRY Goops 


Mail or Express! | 
Nearly a wnliton to select from, collect- 
ed by our own buyers, in the markets of 
the world. Dress Goods a awls, 
Trimmings, Hosier pholstery, 
——— Goods, Ladies’ Dresses, Uleake, Under- | 
wear, Ties, Laces, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 
Infants’, Boys’ oa Girls ’ Outfits, &ec. Samples, 
information, and “SHOPPING GUIDE,” free on appli- 
cation, Coe 4% ER & CONARD, 9th & Market St., 
la. (2 Please say where you saw this advertis’nt. 


TELEGRAPHY. 


If you wish to know all about learning Telegraphy, 
constructing and operating Short Lines of Tele graph, 
oe + Send your address, by postal card or letter, and get 

BUNNELL & CO.’S Manual of Instruction for 
2. rs of Telegraplhy, latest edition, which we will 
send Free of Charge to all who apply, by mail or oth- 
erwise. It is the plainest and best book of instruction in 
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Salar p price); although | 
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| The runaway’s gone in a moment ;—and then 
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46 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS, 








A Christmas Story. 


Crash! Dash! Smash! 

Smash! Dash! Crash! 
lA cry resounds through the crowded street 
’Mid clattering hoofs and hurrying feet ;— 
“Stop him! Stop him! Oho! Hey! Hey! 
A spirited horse is running away!’ 
Galloping, scampering, frightfully fast, 
The terrified animal dashes past 
| Through a throng of busy men and boys,— 
Oh! The grim confusion! The horrible noise! 
As they scream, and scatter in great dismay, 
And try their best to get out of the way. 
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COMPENDIUM OF PENMANSHIP. 
A series of elegant copies for self-instruction. 
copies as any other. Here is 
‘Far superior toany similar 
rk.” “Beautiful.” “Have seen all published 
and yours takes the lead.” ‘“Elegantand artis- 
tic.” Price $1.00. As an inducement for you 


Harper’s ay 
the one making t 

next three months. 
with your order. 
appear again in 


There are left in his track two wounded men. , the photoand autograph of 
ONE, with a ghastly gash in his head, 

Groans for a moment;—and lo! he’s dead. 
Never had he been the least afraid 

Of sudden disaster! nor ever made 

For innocent babes or delicate wife, 

Provision, in case he should lose his life. 

There is grief in the home that once was bright; 
There are darkness and gloom instead of light ; 
For the sorrowing mother of infants small 
Is left a widow, with nothing at all. | 
THE OTHER, with badly broken bones, 

Is roughly dashed on the paving stones. 
They carry him home and put him to bed, 


Send specimen of writing 
Send at once as this will not 

this paper. Address 

fay Lor, Portland, Me. 
We have a few slightly damaged copies that 

we will mail for 50 cts.each. Nicely Illustrated 

Circulars Free. 
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Tele, graphy ever published, being complete in descrip- 
tion, explanation and illustrations. 


J. H,. BUNNELL & CO., 112 Liberty St., New York. 


THE AMERICAN LEVER ; 


THE FAULTLESS CUFF AND COLLAR 
BU TrrOomM. 


Perfectly Simple! 
Simply Perfect! 
None genuine without the famous 
Horse Shoe and Clover Trade Mark 


For sale by retail dealers 
throughout the United States. 


Tue est WILSON’S 


THE BEST 


LIGHTNING SEWER! 


Two thousand stitches a minute, The onl 
poekyiely first-class Sewing Machine in the 
Vorld. Sent on trial. Warranted 5 years. 
Send a Illustrated Catalogue and Circular 
ents Wanted. THE WILSON SEWING 
M. ACHING CO., Chicago or New York. 


MICROSCOPES! 


TELESCOPES, 
FIELD CLASSES, 
MACIC — Ss, 


BAROMETERS, 
THE RMOMETERS, 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS, 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
for list and deseription of our ten 


QUEEN & CO. Opticians PHILADELPHIA 


Sa! Ne @ 


Write for our Fall Book of “Clothing News,” which 
tells how to order safely and economically Clothes, Un- 
derclothes, Hats and Shoes for Men or Boys. 


ROGERS, PEET & CO., 
569 to 575 Broadway, New York. 


HAIR | PERMANENTLY REMOVED BY 
ox mmm | DR. WEST'S HAIR REMOVER 


FACE | An English preparation used by ladies in 
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Europe; Approved by leading phy stcians; 
guaranteed not to injure or “discvlor the 
most delicate skin; never fails to remove 


the hair. Ladies should lose no time in 
NECK using it to early check and destroy its 
growth. Price, #1 per bottle: sent by 
ve fo any stron on receipt of price, by 
ARMS |: ‘AN DRUG CO.,79 Milk Street, 
cae ‘a. Lady Agents Wanted. 





Brown’s French Dressing. 


THE ORIGINAL! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND 








PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
DUP E. Manufactured only by__the 
L < BORTREE M’F’G Why 


these corsets have no red 
all competitors. 

They are adjustable over 
the hips by strap and buckle, 
and can be made to fit any form instantly. They have 
ho bones to break over the hips. They are made with 
double seam, and will not rip. They have double bones 
and double steels, Money refunded for any corset not 
fatisfactory. Beware of imitations and infringements. 

€ sure the word DUPLEX is on every corset. he 
great popularity of the Celebrated Duplex Corset has 
uaeee d unprincipled manufacturers to sell worthless 
mitations. We shall prosecute all such manufacturers 
and dealers selling such infringements to the full extent 
of the law. For sale by all dealers in Corsets. 


CORSET 


And the doctor gravely shakes his head 

ry he says, “My friend, it’s a narrow escape ; 
I find you in terribly battered shape. 

I hope we’ll be able to pull you through, 

But you’ll stay in bed for a month or two.” 

And though he is suffering all the while, 

His face is wreathed with a pleasant smile, 

And he says, “The prospect’s not so bleak, 

For I’ll draw my twenty-five dollars a week ; 

A MUTUAL ACCIDENT PoLicy’s mine— 

What a pleasant vrovision! Isn’t it fine?” 

CuRIstMAS Day! At the well-spread table 

The man who was smashed is happily able 

To sit with his family friends again, 

Fully recovered, and free from pain. 

And he tells of the awful crash, that day 

That the terrified animal ran away, 

And dashed him down on the paving stones 

With bad contusions and broken bones. 

And he speaks from the depths of a thankful 

heart 

Of the marvellous skill of the surgeon’s art; 

But better than surgeon or medicine-chest, 

Better than all, and by far the best ; 

He says he will always thankfully speak 

Of that welcome twenty-five dollars a week ; 

And also, if he had lost his life, 

Five thousand dollars assured to his wife, 

By the United States Mutual Accident Associ- 
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CUTICURA 





Testimonial of a Bos- 
ton lady. 


I ISFIGURING HUMORS, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Serofula, Salt Rheum, and Infan- 

tile Humors, cured by the CUTICURA REMEDIE 

CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleans- 


ous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, instantly allays Ite he | 
ing and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Sealp, heals 
lleers and Sores, and restores the Hai 
CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite 


skin Beautifier and 





Toilet Requisite, prepared from CUTICURA, is indispen- 
Ss, 


sable in treating Skin 
Blemishes, Sunburn, and Gr 
CUTICURA REMEDIES are 
only infallible Blood Puritie 
Sold everywhere. 
cents; Resolvent, _ 
Co., Bost Boston, | MASS 


Ao Handsome Chromo Free, 


Baby Humors, Skin 

y Skin. 

olutely pure, and the 

nd Skin Beautifiers. 

Price, Cuticura, 0 cents; Soap, 2 
POTTER DRUG AND CHEMIC AL 
















ation, 
Three hundred and twenty Broadway, N. Y. 
JAMES R. PITCHER. 
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READ THE 
PARTICIPATE IN OUR EXTRAORDINARY 


FOLLOWING TO ENABLE YOU TO 


SUCCESS 


We will send you a handsome Chromo Frrer, 
with a specimen copy of Demorest’s Monthly, 





OTRe Beautiful and com- 
pfete Rew Gatafogue °f 
Gat Haff GfotRing an 
SurnidGing Goode for Men 
and oy, dend a posta 
cara requeet to 


for 


the Magazine). You have only to see Demorest’s 
Monthly to convince you that it the most | 
SUCCESSFUL Magazine of the age, and just what 
you are looking for; a magazine that combines 
the best features of all others, at only $2 per 
year. Its art features alone being worth several 
times the price. Address 

W. Jennincs Demorest, 17 East 14th St., N. Y. 


An Old Soldier’s 


EXPERIENCE. 


CALVERT, 


is 





Wanamaker & Brown 


Sixth & Market Sts., Philadelphia. 








Texas, 

May 3, 1882. 
“] wish to express my appreciation of the valuable 

qualities of 


OUR NEW MAGIC LANTERN is a useful and in- 





to give ita trial at once, we agree to print in | 


1e most improvement in the | 


es the blood and perspiration of impurities and poison- | 


which you will enclose only 20 cents (the price of | 


| THE CONTINENT. 
WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


ILLUSTRATED. 
Conducted by ALBION W. TOURGEE. 
‘EVERY WEEK. 


THE BES’ lr SERIALS 

THE . SHORT STORIES, 

THE POEMS, 

THE DESCRIPTIVE ARTICLES, 





THE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
THE BEST OF EVERYTHING, 
| ___EVERY WEEK. 


| PHILADELPHIA LEDGER: “Resembles the Monthly 
Magazine in everything, but of more frequent publi- 
cation, A Century on the instalment plan, 


| NEw YorkK HERALD: 
| Magazines,” 

|; NEW YORK OBSERVER: “Ranks in literary attractive- 
ness and artistic quality with the best and oldest es- 
tablished magazines in the count ‘Every number 
indeed seems to mark some progress in these dirce- 
tions, and no one can now w thhold irons the enter- 
prise the praise merited by achi The 
Stories are always good, the didactic articles inter- 
| esting, and the editorial management vigorous and 
uncompromising. 


“In the front rank of Ameriean 











THE CONTINENT has kept abreast of the times in 
bringing about a practical reduction in the cost of mag- 
azine literature, corresponding to that of the great dai- 
lies, by means of its remarkable Combination Rates. 
Here are a few examples of them: 

THE CONTINENT (94.00) 
TOGETHER WITH 


Our Price for 
the Two, 


| 

+ Youth’s Companion, $1.75, 4.47 

| The Century, $4, $5.98 

| Harper’ s Maxazine, si, 5.57 
Harper's Bazar, $4. 5.98 
Harper's Weekly, $4," 5.98 
Atlantic Monthly, $4, 5.97 
Army and Navy Journal, $6, e 8.69 
North American Review, $5, 6.90 
The Critic, $3. 5. 
Lippincott’s Magazine, $3, ° 5.2 
Golden Days, ‘ ° 5.19 
St. Nicholas, $3, * 5.27 
New York Weekly Tribune, 82, 4.07 
Art Amateur, $4, . -71 
Art Interchange, $3, 4.99 


We can furnish any peri- 
odical in the world in combination with THE CONTINENT 
at like rates. More than one other magazine can be com- 
bined with THE CONTINENT, if desired—for instance: 
THE CONTINENT, The Century and Harper's Monthly for 
%9.20, Whatever you want, let us estimate for you 
and save you money, 


A HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


| Areexpended every year by the American people for their 
periodical literature, with very little idea of economy in 
the transaction, such as business wisdom dictates in the 
wholesale purchase 


These are only Specimens, 





of other commodities, The above 
| offers give the individual purchaser the advantage of 
wholesale rates, with no agents or middlemen of any 
| kind—the subseriber getting the whole advantage. 

| Send for free Specimen Copy with Fall Premium List, 
| Combinations, ete. Address 

| THE CONTINENT, 23 Park Place, N. Y. 
Or 36 8S. 11th ateniatated Phila. 


| dened 


—| in which the RURAL 
| NEW-YORKER /s held.— Gen. Wm. 
G. Le Duc, Ex. U. 


riculture, says: ** Youare publishing 





Estimation 


S. Com. of Ag- 


the best agricultural paper in Amer- 


ica.” Rev. Henry Ward Beecher 
says. ** To have the RURAL NEW- 


YORKER once zs to want tt always.” 
Send for free specimen copies. 34 
Park Row, N.Y The YOUTH’S 
COMPANION and the RURAL 
NEW-YORKER, with its 


|wable seed distributions, all one year 





tinval- 


| for only $3.50. 





ONE DOLLAR. 
‘aVTIOd INO 














structive complete instrument, and for Beauty, Accuracy 
in Operating and Price, cannot be beat. We give Lamp, 
Chimney, Wick, Reflector, Show Bill, Tickets, 12 Slides 
with @0 colored life-like Pictures, and Illustrated book 
of instruction, packed complete in box for $2.50, 

We send our New Catalogue, 228 pages, 2,000 Illustra- | 
tions of.Games, Tricks, Gymnasium oods, ase Ball, | 
Tennis, Skates, New Novelties and Holiday Presents. | 
by mail for l bets. Peck & Snyder, 126-130 Nassau St.,N.Y. 
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Manufacturers of the celebrated EUREKA SPOOL SILK. 
Also EMBROIDERIES, FLOSSES, &c., for sale by all the 
leading dealers. 

Our Tilustrated Pamphlet of 60 pages, with rules for 
Knitting, E ey ‘rochet, &c., sent for six cents in 
| stamps. Address ECREKA SILK CO., Boston, Mass. 











Ayer’sCherryPectoral 


as a cough remedy. 

“While with Churchill’s army, just before the battle 
of Vicksburg, I contracted a severe cold, which ter- 
minated in a dangerous cough. I found no relief till 
on our march we came to a country store, where on 
asking for some remedy,1 was urged to try AYER’s 
CHERRY PECTORAL. 

“I did so, and was rapidly cured. Since then I have 
kept the Pecrorat constantly by me, for family use, 
and I have found it to be an invaluable remedy for 
throat and lung diseases. J. W. WHITLEY.” 

Thousands of testimonials certify to the prompt cure 
of all bronchial and lung affections, by the use 
of AYER’s CHERRY PECTORAL. Being very palatable, 
the youngest children take it readily. 


TWO PAPERS FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


THE WEEKLY 


DETROIT FREE PRESS 


=——AND— 


THE HOUSEHOLD, 


Price Reduced from $2.00 to 


IONE DOLLAR A YEAR, 


tape 
‘Ten Large Pages of Choicest Reading] 
Matter. The Great Doilar Weekly. 


Subscribe at once. Address 


FREE PRESS CO., Detroit. Mich. 





PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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Send for Sample Copy FREE, 
Sold by all Druggists. - 











Special Offer. 


To all new subscribers received by us during 
the months of November and December we will 
send the Companion free from the time the sub- 
scription is received to January 1, 1884, and a full 
year’s subscription from that date. Payment 
must be made of $1.75 in advance. 





OTU DENTS wiliing to work for an education have best 
advantages at Mt.Carroill (Ils. )Seminary. Oreads Sree. 
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L ARGE Fane y Advertising Cards, all differ- 
ent, for 30 cents. CARD WorKs, Montpelier, Vt. 


UBBER STAMPS-Your name, ink 
post- paid, , Hets. H. Pp. MAYNAI ull roma, | 


joreign Stamps- 2 So. Ame all different, 2 
Price lists free. THOS. T. BUTTRIC Kk, Concord, Mass. 


MVHREE Elegant Silk-Fringed Christmas Cards, 30c. 
or 6 for 50c, all different. Card & o., Montpelier, Vt. 


TELEPHON ES. tes 
+ Box LE 
50! sarge Fancy Advertising Cards, all gold, 
no two alike, 30c, Card C 0.,Montpelier, vt. 
Re BBER STAMPS. Best Made. 
free toAgts. TheG.A.HARPI BI 
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Immense Catalogue 
MFG.CO.Clev’land,O 


AOS: CENT? HANDSOME W SE ' OF CARDS. 
TAMPS A. G. BASSETT, Rochester, N. Y 


PRI NTERS send stamp | for Wholesale list of Blank 
Cards, 1000 varieties. Union Card Co., Montpelier, Vt. 


SHORTHAND taught by mail successfully 


. ar? ~ nt Ste a 
terms. IMIS, MANC 


cts. 








~ by a 
Send for 
-N.H. 












VER the Garden Wall, and 99 Songs, words and 
Music for 12c.; 50 Christmas or New Year Cards, 15 


L. HATHAWAY, 339 W ashington St., Boston, Mass. 
no two; alike, Impor ted Embossed Scrap Pictures 
s. This offer was never equalled, Address 


100 *: TL E & CO., Importers, Hamden, Conn. 


TTRACTIVE and FASTEST-SELLING BOOKS. 
ATTRA Wanted, Cheapest Bibles ever published, 
Lucrative peeran for experienced men. Write to us. 

Fl RESIDE PUBLISHI NG _co., Pnila, Pa. 








NG restored. Full partie ulars 
H IEAR’ and testimonials FREE. JOHN 
Gi: AKRMORE, Cinei », oOo. 











Send six cents for | my new set of aie 
CARDS. © Cards and revised Price List. 
1. TOLLNER, Jr., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
00 SCRAP BOOK PICTURES, 10c.; 100 Trans- 
1 Ser Pictures, 10€,; 20 Gem Chromos, 20¢€,; or the lot 
for 2he. Name this paper. iH. E. SLAYTON, Montpelier, V t 
YOUNG MEN Learn TELEGRAPHY here 
will give a situation. Cireu- 
lars free. VALENTINE BROs., Janesville, Wis. 
> GOLD BEVEL-EDGE CHRISTMAS and 
12 NEW Y nan MOTTO CARDS, 2 cents. 


and we 





O. W. WITBECK, Nassau, N. Y. 


POOKKEEP ING MADE EASY and taught by 





mail, 20 Lessons and elegant cloth-bound Text Book 
‘ aching six methods, single and double entry, postpaid, | 
1.0), Prof. HENRY KE. CHAMBERS, Monticello, Ark. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue. 
The Family Wash Bl For sale by Grocers. 
D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop’r. 233 N. Second Street, Phila, 


ringed C biristrns as and New Y ° ar’s¢ Cards } 
¥ . and $1 each. Over 1000 





"yo pant Lely r 





“Frings ged Card free with 


arge 2 Sik 

every SF. ram ting to over $1. Card Co. .Montpelier. Vt. 
Combination Collar and Cuff 
Button of solid metal gold-plated, 
with your initial engraved upon them. 
A sample pair for 25c. Agents Wanted. 
J. J. REDMOND, Wallingford, Conn 

a one se nding us the ir dare Ss, wilt rece 7 a rare 


literary curiosity e xplaining the above mystic inscrip- 
tion, IDEAL COFFEE CO., 90 Friend St.Boston, 


INDELIBLE INK. 


No preparation and only acom- 
mon pen needed, Superior for 

decorative work on linen, Ree’d 
Centennial MEDAL. Sold by all Stationers& Drugyists 


PRESENTS should not 
be ordered before reading 
our advertisement on 
third cover of Premium List. Music and Cards are 
always welcome. Send for Catalogue 
F, M. TRIFET, 19 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
for handsome illustrated stand- 
AGENTS Wanted “i 
works of character; great Books and Bibles 
variety; low in price ; selling fast; needed everywhere; 
liberal terms. BRADLEY, GARRETSON & CO., 66 
North Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








The Noyes Reading Machine. 
Ask your Bookseller for it. 


L. W. Noyes, the maker of all kinds of 
Dictionary and Book Holders, 99 and 101 
W. Monroe St., Chicago, can supply you 


with everything worth having in the shape 
of a Bookholder, Send for Hlust'd Circular, 


“PATHS TO WEALTH.” 











Send $1.50 to Joun D. Bros & Co., Topeka, Kansas, 
for “PATHS TO WEALTH,” a new book by 
John D. Knox, mo, 538 page is. full- -page engrav- 
ings, “WORTH [TS WEIGHT IN 





lent 1 lean 
FREF TO F.A.M. G phie Colored Engr raving 
of an Ancient Initiation Scene from a newly | 
discovered Egyptian Tablet; also the large new 
illustrated Catalogue of Masonic books and 
goods, with bottom prices; also an offer of very 

lucrative business to F.A.M. REDDING & CO., York, | } 

Publishers and Manufacturers, 731 Broadway, New York, 

Newton's 


‘prone GOW TIE 


Holds them pa py 
them forward when lying 
down, pushes back when 
standing, givs freedom of 
head, keeps them clean. 

EC NEWTON Batavia il} 
Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 


“THE BROOKLYN TABERNAOLE,” 


A Quarterly Publication of Sermons preached by "ine | 


Rev. T. De Witt Talmage. 

















Each number contains Twenty -Six Sermons, ane 
numbers, 30 cents; yearly subscriptions, $1.00, iberal 
terms to agents. Sample copy, 10 cents. 

GEO, A, SPARKS, PUBLISHER, 
#8 Bible House, New York. 


THE BARTHOLD! STATUE. 

Every one buying a Bartholdi Statue Calendar 
(just published) contributes direetly to the fund now be- 
ing raised in America to crect a pedestal for the statue 
presented by the Freneh Nation, Stationers, advertisers 
and canvassers, Write for wholesale rates. Retail price, 
post-paid, Ye, Send for this beautital, unique and useful 
souvenir, and so contribute toward the building of the 
pede stal. ROOT & TINKER, Tribune Building, 

e ¥., Official Publishers for the Committee. 


ASTHMAtE HAY 











FEVER! 


THEIR CAUSE AND CURE. 





ENUINE CREMONA VIOLIN STRINGS— 

intended for Solo Artists and are the most perfect 
Violin String ever made ny are unequalled for tune, 
tone, and endurance. A cts., D 40 ct, g eo) 
cts., a Set for $1.25. a ?. F OARY, Coventry, N. Y. 











FOREIGN i p U.! Ss By ty l0c.; 6 Brazil, 5c.; 
5 Hawaii, l0c.; 15 
; 6 Sweden. aan 5c.; 10 enmark, 
oe "3 Ba 10 Sardinia, sees 
Agents Wanted. Price L 
M. E. VILES, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
eas Ameri Co. 
y St., New York, fur- 
nish Small Printing Presses 
9 (hand and foot owen) at at 
moderate cost, 


and every requisite. BEG 
TYPE ETC 10 cents for See In- 
b ' struction Book 25 cents. 
CoD SITUATION 
We will take a Limited Number of Youn 
Men, teach them Telegraphy and furnish 
goed seuntions as soon as qualified. 


SHERMAN. TELEGRAPH CO., Oberlin, 0. 


PAT ENT ALONZO BELL (Late Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior) Secures American rot 








Foreign Patents, Registration of Trade ——_ ks, Labels 
and Copyrights. Pater ent Titles Examined. ifications 
and Drawings of any Patent issued since 1s sent on re- 


ceipt of 25 cts. 
931 


Rules of Practice and Patent Laws, 50 cts. 
F Street, Washington, D. C, 

















NOTICE. 


100 Beautiful Large Picture Cards for Scra 


Books, 
all ee. The finest collection ever offere 


for the 








mone ta Ga mail for fifteen (15) two-cent stam 
RD CO., 104 Fulton St., New ork, 
CENT STAMP will se- 
cure a new ILLUSTRATED 


INSTRUCTIVE Book ON Ox- 
YGEN TREATMENT, free by mail. Address 


DR, PEIRO, 83 Madison Street, Chicago. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech Loaders, 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
OUR _$I5_SHOT-GUN 
Send st eretly reduced price > ior ont Now 
Illus, Cata 1883-84. 


oO 
P. POWELL & SON, £80 Main Street, CINCINNATI.O. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 


For Amateurs, Microscopes, Opera Glasses, Spec- 
tacles, Eye Glasses, Telescopes, &c., &c,_ Illus- 
trated Price-Lists mailed Free. Mention this paper. 
R. & J. BECK, terme Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 


RUPTURE CURED 


without the amy traces inflict, or hindrance from 
labor. by DR. J. A. 2MAN’S method. His book 














contains endorse eK. ri Phy sicians, Ministers, Mer- 
chants and Farmers who have been cured. 
for l0 cents. Office, 251 Broadway, New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


It is mailed 





And Stereopticons, all prices. Views illustratin, 
subject for Public Exhibition, &c. Ay eg pens 
for a man with small capital, Also N fagic Lanterns for 
~—— pempecmnens, 116-page Illustrated Catalogue | free. 
McAll ister, Manufg. Optician, 49 Nassau St., ‘N. Y. 


25 Print YourOnn ws. 


every 
usiness 











Press $3. 


Large sizes for circulars, &c., $8 to $90. 
For pleasure, money making, young or 
old. Everything easy, printed instruc- 
tions. Send 2 stamps for Catalogue of 
. Presses, Type, Cards, &c., to the factory. 

uy Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


FINEST CARDS EVER ISSUED. 


A beautiful BASKET OF i0w) ERS—Marechal 
Niel and Jacqueminot Roses; or a BASKET OF 
FRUIT—Peaches, Plums, Grapes and Cherries—very 
natural and from original designs. Full-size. Mailed on 
receipt of 9 cents each, or 15 cents the pair, in stamps. 
Me ne on this paper. 

COTT & BOWNE, 110 Wooster St., N. Y. 


-@00D NEWS 
to LADIES! 


Greatest inducements ever of- 
fered. Now’s your time to get up 
orders for our celebrated Teas 
and Coffees, and secure a beau- A 
tiful Gold Band or Moss Rose China C 
Tea Set, or Handsome Decorated 
Gold Band Moss Rose Dinner Set, or Gold Band Moss 
Decorated Toilet Set. For fell parts iculars address 

THE GREAT AMERIC zB y 

P. O. Box 289. 31 and 33 Vesey St., N 












THE 










GREATAMERICAN 


IMPANY 


ew York. 





MAGICAL MEG ASCOPE by Mail $2 

A new, original, cheap Lantern for projecting and enlarging 
Opaque Pictures and Objects, Photos, Chromo Cards,Prints, 
Coins, Minerals, “9 and Mystifies e 

end of amusement 50, Wonder paiiene FREE 
HARBACH ona CO., Philada, Pa 


Our book on Need- 


LACE MAKING 23.27% 


intelligent in- 
pte in the art of making Modern Point, 








Honiton 
and Macrame Lace, also how to do Kensington, Ara- 
sene, and all other kinds of Embroidery, with di a 
showing how the stitches are made. How to kn 
crochet window and mantel Lambrequins, with cotten 
twine, also to crochet and knit Babies’ Sacks, Mittens, 
anaes. and fifty other useful articles. How to make 
‘atting, Rugs, &c. Profusely illustrated. Price, 35 cts.; 
Poor a $1. Stamping Outfit of 10 full-size, Perforated 
Embroidery Patterns, Powder Pad, Instructions, &c.,60 
cts. Address Patten Pub, Co., 47 Barclay St., N.Ye 


MONEY LOANED 


On Improved REAL 











ESTATE in St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other prosper- 
Ample securities. 14 years successful ex- 


ous cities in Minnesota, so as to net the lender 
— ence. The best of references. Write 
AND CUFFS 


0 PER AN N UM | Payable semi- 
or Circular. Mention Compan, Address 
TRADE MARK. 





Knight's New Book sent free. 
Address, L. A. KNIGHT, 15 E. Third St., Cincinnati... 








annually in N. 
Y. Exchange. Conservative valuations. 
COCHRAN & NEWPORT, St. Paul, Minn, 
E CLUETT'’S 
MONARCH “pet 
HSOLD BY LEADING DEALERS 








_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


Fducation = 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MU- 
sic. Under College management. 
First-class instructors. Expenses 
low. Class or private jeteone, as pre- 
ferred. Address Prof. F. B. RICE. 














for both sexes at Oberlin Col- 
=, Nery O. Thor 

Aentems an 

iege ‘aaiiex —y 

Address J. B. T. MARSH, See y. 












in 
special handbooks on all WHITLOCK. 44 Art 
this WM. WH 








COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 
The popular “Steed” for men & boys. 
COLUMBIA TRICYCLE, 
FOR BOTH SEXES. 

Send three-cent stamp for new 

illustrated 36-page Catalogue. 
THE POPE M’F’G CO., 
597 Washington St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


WORKERS. | 


E ART INTERCHANGE, a fortnightly 16-page il- 
iustrated } gurnal of all Art Work, Brass Hammering, 
ainting, Embroidery, Carving, Modelli For 1884, 
EXTRA FULL-PAGE STUDIES IN MONTH- 
LY ; also regular full-sized double-sheet working design 
supplements. Questions 7 answered ae _ aper 
and su; ene given without charge. Estab! 
The on art 7 r giving colored RN ag 
mals ree months subscriptions receiv 
stam 











“DRINK FAIR, BETSEY, WOTEVER YOU DO.” 
Martin Chuzzlewit. 
TEA CLUB ORDERS, 

We have made a specialty for six years of giving 
away as Premiums, to those who get up clubs for our 
goods, Dinner and Tea Sets, Gold Band Sets, Silver- 
ware, etc. Teas of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cents per 

ound. We do a very large Tea and C antes business, 

sides sending out from 6 
each day. SILVER - PLATED 
Premiums with $5, $7 and $ 
TEA SETS with 810 enters. 
SETS bs Ky" GOLD BA 
SETS of pieces, or DINNER SETS on 106 

jieces with moo orders, and a Host of other Prem- 
ums. Send us PPric and — this paper, and we 
will send you full Price and Premium List. Freight 
charges avers ac 75 conte Aa Rt 100 Ibs. to points West. 

N TEA 


801 Washington and Boston, “Mass. 


JAMES PYLE'S 








On 
Send 
i sample copy and catalogue of illustrated 


OCK, 140 Nassau St. N.Y. ¥. 












UTERS MANF°G CO. 
437 AY Jabash Ave. Chicago,I 











ADVICE TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

On the appearance of the first Yo ym general 
debility, loss of appetite, pallor, chilly sensations, fol- 
lowed by night sweats and cough, prompt measures for 
relief should be taken. Consumption is scrofulous dis- 
ease of the lungs: therefore use the great anti-scrofu- 
lous or blood-purifier and strength-restorer, Dr. Pierce’s 
“Golden Medical Discovery.” Superior to cod liver oil 
as a nutritive, and unsurpassed as a pectoral. For weak 
lungs, spitting of blood, and kindred affections it has po 
equal, Sold by druggists. For Dr. Pierce's treatise on 
consumption send two stamps. 


THE BEST THING KNOWN FoR 


WASHING BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER, 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZING- 
LY, and gives universal satisfaction, No family, 
rich or poor, should be without it. 

Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitations well 
designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the ONLY 
SAFE labor-saving compound, and always bears the 
above symbol and name of 

JAMES PILE, NEW YORK, 


WORLD’s DISPENSARY 


MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, N.Y. 





For Beauty.of Polish, Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability and Cheapness,U nequalled, 
MORSE BROS., Proprietors, pesmi Mass. 














GOODELL’S. 


BEST 


Carving Knife & Fork. 
Patent Guard and Knife-Rest Combined. =) 
Best cutting Blades made. - 


CALIFORNIA ROSEWOOD HANDLE with Nickel Bolster, $1.25 per pair; Nickel Bolster & Cap, $1.50 per pair. 

EBONY HANDLE Nickel Bolster, $1.75 per pair; Ebony Handle, Nickel Bolster and Cap, $2 per pair. 

IVORY AND METAL SILVER-PLATED HANDLES (like cut) $3 per pair. By mail postpaid for above 
prices. Steels to match at fair prices. Send for Illustrated Catalogue of Cutlery, &c. 


~ GOODELL ¢ co., » Antrim, N. H., ¢ or 7c hambers Street, N. Y. 








WITH 






































LYONS FACE ARE FAST PILE 
GUARANTEED. 


Nonpareil 
Velveteen. 


The most Fashionable Dress Material of the day. The 
Broche is the only Woven Velveteen Broché in the market. 


WHOLESALE TRADE SUPPLIED BY SHAEN & FITHIAN, NEW YORK. 


Harper’s Bazar. 





The best service is given 
by the Nonpareil Velveteens ; 
they cannot be distinguished 
from silk velvets. 











vs 





Journal des Demoiselles (Paris) 
**Nonpareil Velveteen.” 

Of all fabrics of the kind, this 

oneis the nearest approach to 

Lyons velvet ; it is produced 

in the rich colors of the most 

expensive silk velvets. 






















A 28-PAGE WEEKLY JOURNAL, 
For old and young folks who | love the country and 
country p vel and Adventure, 
" interesting and instructive pa an about our Birds and Wild Animals, Accounts 
of Field and Woodland Excursions, Camp-Fire oe. hints and helps for Amateurs. 

















DEPARTMENT: 
Travel, The Dog, Yachting and Canoeing, 
Shooting, The Rifle, Camp-Fire Flickerings, 
Angling, Natural History, Answers to Correspondents. 


It tells of scenes and eerie in in many lands, from Lieut. Schwatka’s accounts of his Arctic experiences to Edw. 
Manning’ 8 stories of his South African adven IT Is HIGH IN TONE AND WHOLESOME IN INFLUENCE. 

Terms :—$4 per year ; $2 for 6 mos. ; —* copies, (of newsdealers or post-paid.) 10 cts. SPECIAL TRIAL TRIP, 
four wooke, 90 cts., if ordered prior to Pla 1es4. Mention this paper. No free specimen copies. 





Address FOREST & STREAM. PUBLISHING COMPANY. New York City. 














